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undoubtedly understands the -western character” to be a white 

m* n - n other contributors, both of West Virginia, character^ h ^ 
/rhifman. Mr. Pete »»>.“can not say”’ abo^n^^ 
,s , that Hardy was a “white man lived in Logan Countv 2 
fNp 3 He killed a man by the name of Vance *») over on the Bia 
f* R ver in a log camp.” Dr. Con obtained from a certain 2? 
Str a -current report” in southern West Virginia -concerning 
fIn Hardy who was a tough, a soloon frequenter, an outlaw and 
J° b "rt o' < hu g- He |Mr - Walker| * hinks this J° hn Hardy was 

2 5^* 1 j a. M A ihoi Vin iirnr* V» ammaJ f a 


white man, 


and is sure that he was hanged later on for 


killing 


in McDowell County or across the line in Virginia.” *») 
m3 in a few of their songs, Henry and Hardy seem to have rather 
dose white companions. A blue-eyed woman is the apparent cause of 
lhe outlaw’s troubles in two versions of “John Hardy”, one from 
North Carolina and one from Kentucky, 30 ) and the steel-driver takes 
leave of his blue-eyed “baby” in a Virginia text of the John Henry 
song. 3I ) Although questions may be raised about this motif as showing 
a belief in the two ballad figures as white men, it falls in line with 
the testimonial data, and this angle to the Henry tradition cannot 
be ignored. 

The race of Hardy has been determined by his identification as 
the Negro desperado hanged in 1894 in southern West Virginia, but 
his confusion in oral tradition with John Henry and a notorious white 
outlaw of that section must have an important bearing on the belief 
in Henry as a white man, and possibly as a criminal also. Hardy might 
well be the contact man. Mr. Walker reported a white John Hardy, a 
“sort of thug”, hanged for murder in McDowell County or across 
the line in Virginia, and Mr. Barnett has always heard that either 
Henry or hardy was a “ruff’an” from Kentucky. The identification 
this man is important. 

In 1925 Ben Hardin was featured in a newspaper of that locality. 
* r *“°rton, a small boy at the time of Hardin’s execution, writes: 
- Harden - - many of our older citizens will remember this distin- 
^¥7 7 cr ' ni, * na l who was hanged at Tazewell Courthouse on June 28, 
hori* 7 mur der of Sanderlin Burns, who also was a Kentuckian and 
m Harden proposed to Burns to swap saddles, in a back alley, 

I ftu,n ' how he would trade. Burns replied to him and said 

*«*t ,Uvt a * though you had none’ ... Harden left the scene and 

<** and got a double-barrelled shotgun ... and shot Burns. 
* indicted at the May term of the circuit court, 1867, and was 


Hunting! 
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sri 

• •I 


*> «*i;: 


ton, W. Va. 

- ~...u«ion with Abner 

Morton m that region See 
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|| D7 Campbell ami Sharp 


Vance, a ^Baptist preacher. 


Folk-Song* 


tnglUh Folk Song* 
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t ied The jury brought in a verdict of guilty of murder In 

decree After sentencing Harden to be hanged the Judge a*** ** 
he had anything to say. and he responded. If this had been 2** * 
ago it would have been better for me and many others.’**) ^ 

Two of these older citizens have made pertinent statements w. 
the outlaw. John McCall, who “saw it all and remembers it * T* 
were yesterday”, says his name was John Benjamin Harden 4 lf 11 
Spurgeon, who was also at the hanging, states that he “W * 1 
the name of Ben Hardin usually”, and was “sometimes called 
Hardin, too, and even John Hardy or Ben Hardy, but his real nZ! 
was John Benjamin Harding.” He remembers that Ben Hardin 
a bad man, “with long black hair and a wicked look”. Mr. McCall 
remembers that the murderer rode to “his hanging in a wagon seated 
on his coffin”. They agree that the rope broke, and that he |,«j 
to be hanged the second time. Their account of his spectacular 
taking-off suggests that one might expect him to gain high place in 
the popular repertories of that locality. 

This testimony has the support of the Clinch Valley News 
and other newspapers of the time: 33 ) One correspondent became 
rather dramatic in his “Execution of a Hardened Wretch”. 3 *) if 
anything further was necessary to put Ben Hardin on the honor roll of 
his profession, it followed in his ten-thousand-word “Autobiography”, 
with a caption notable for its omissions: 

Autobiography of Benjamin Franklin Harden, executed at Tazewell 
Cfourt] Hfouse] on the 28 th of June, 1867, for the murder of Dennison 

T. Burns, the 16 th day of April, 1867. Startling Confessions! Boys, take 

warning! Fate of the spoiled child, the disobedient boy, the roguish lad, 
the stealthy house-robber, the dashing highwayman, the daring horse-thief, 
the twofaced friend, the unprincipled intriguer, the successful swindler, 
the heartless seducer of female innocence, and the cold-blooded assassin 
of seven defenceless and unsuspecting victims. 35 ) 

Nothing is known of Ben Hardin, except the events connected with 
His execution. 36 ) He claimed to be from Kentucky, and was hanged 
for killing a man, not in McDowell County, but across the line in 
Virginia. That he is the white man in the Henry tradition seems 

almost certain, although others, such as the white steel-driver from 

enncssce and the “freckle face woman”, cannot be entirely ignored, 
certainly not in their respective localities. Yet, in the nature of things, 
even an approximate measure of such influences cannot be made. 

“I ?i U n Cf JK ,d D *''y Dispatch, Blucfield, W. Va., Aug. 30, 1#! 
1 I bid', jiT 4 1^7 y Virginian, Lynchburg, Va.. April2/, !»'■ 
‘) Clinch V.i’i.., m_ ^ .... ^ _ 


is 1^7 ,nd ftuh^L ? y . NcWs » Tazewell, Va. Copy of extra ^ 
I '**'»won lu ifr T" ° thc execution of Ben Hardin, now m 
mi , ik ' »e«'n around 1900 . 


edition 


mi , , ,,lc% “egm around 1900. 

Aan.l. ol t/,?? of MardinN J^n Newton Mar** 

b* tound t „ . \ ' <*OUn» y, || Fuller account of the outlaw 

X. V II } <,r *‘ clr Hardin”, Philological Quarterly. 
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. aj j C of the Henry tradition, as noted in testimonial and 
Mitarv accounts, should prepare the way toward its place of 
d° cU,,u : unfortunately, several of the reports are too indefinite 
0 rigin. nui * 

° n The 'following is an example: 

I was reared in South Carolina, and there I often heard the colored 
hiic driving with heavy hammers, sing this much of the song in 
Question, which seemed to be the chorus: 

q ‘This is the hammer that killed John Henry, but can’t kill me; 

This is the hammer that killed John Henry, but can’t kill me.’ 

I heard one man relate to another that John Henry was a negro 
convict (possibly of the state of South Carolina) who at that time was 
hired out to a quarry company, that John was such a powerful man a 
bet was made on him and a race was staged with the steam drill. The> 
drill beat him ten inches in a day, and that night John Henry died. 8 ') 
Another of the sort comes from Mrs. Susan Bennett: 38 ) 

Wish to say that there was a man of that day in making the big 

ben tunnell that whipped the steam drill down. 1 live in about 25 miles 
of the tunnell and it is as true as the song Pearl Bryant or Jessie 
James or George Alley and you may write to the Bureau of Information 
and get the History of John Henry and his captains name. We have 

3 records of Johnie so I will close and listen at him drive that steel 

on down. 

In this case, however, I was able to visit the contributor at her home 
a few months after receiving her report by letter, and found that she 
had known about John Henry from the time Big Bend Tunnel was 
built, between 1870 and 1872. 

Elizabeth Frost Reed, of West Virginia University, reports the 
following lines heard sung, in 1909, by Lewis Lytle, a Negro on her 
father’s farm at Flat Creek, Tennessee: 

When the women of the West hear of John Henry’s death, 

They will cry their fool selves to death. 

° r Mr. B° n ham heard of John Henry from a grade 

b> the name of Surface, as truthful a man as he ever met, 
“AaLl!** * fre double-tracking the Norfolk and Western Railroad. 
lrj ~t * X l Vjr * aic> J°hn Henry died after he had won the famous 

-Jawing two 18-pound hammers, one in each hand." *•) 
****«h* °f the stcel-drivcr about this date. Mrs. 

a** * . ‘ ' ,jt Unlucky, writes “My husband was very much inter- 
r n Henry* | don't know where he got the John Henry 

In The Bradford New* Journal, 

**l l aJLJL 4 * 1“ ». 

•i uTmJ* r Va 

New* Journal. I a*t Bradford. Va, Jan 10, 

wl Ih ' 1 ’ ■ K» *e«l a tc*t ol “John Henry'* a few 

** ^_“ '• « rtiliueJ Modrflt, and Mr* Mcknight 
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aong. or how long he had known It. He knew this son* «,u 
met him, more than 30 years ago." Burl McPeak*') 4 e u n 'first 
tuckian, says, ”My father learnt it from a colored man on? tr K «n- 
O road about 1004.” Mr. Murphy,**) of Virginia fails * C ^ 
••anything definite about John Henry, but about the year lOfl? kn °vr 
began to hear the song long before talking machine Rp/Y ,irs t 
known in this section.” Mr. Barnett,**) of West Virginia rds Was 
has been 31 years since I learned the song of John Hen r S ^ 9 ’ M,t 
Boone,**) whose “life, up to 1925, was spent in the WestV ^ r - 
hills over in the Greenbrier Valley”, sends from Pennsylvani V ‘ rginia 
each of the Henry and Hardy ballads, and states: “1 do not r* 3 text 
just the exact date I first heard the songs, but it was the colored" 1 *** 
working on the construction of the Greenbrier Division of the C ^ 
O. Ry I first heard sing the songs. It seems to me it was abouTiS 
or 1900.” Two versions of "John Hardy” in which lines of “| h 
Henry” appear go back to this period.«) These reports indicate 
wide circulation of the Henry tradition by 1900, and point to 3 
earlier date of origin. an 

The same situation obtains for the tradition in the last auarfpr 
of the 19th century: H 


Joe Wilson, Norfolk, V a. In 1890 people around town here 
were tinging the song about John Henry, a hammering man, hammering 
-n the mountains four long years. I was working in an oyster house 
for C th° r 7 tC ' n 3nd Company ’ and 1 am 66 years old and still working 


[i»hle Fitzwater, Hosterman 
h.m for 40 years. A old colored man told 
olored man, and he was a cousin to him. 

that John Henry was any relation to 
rear* old. 


, W. V a. I have heard of 
me that John Henry was a 
I have never heard any one 
John Hardy, and 1 am sixty 


I went n° PC ’ f.ii nt0n ’ N ’ C Wc " 1 know of the song 41 y Mrs - 
men | 1 ^ ^ that S ° ,,g W3lS bein £ SUn g ^ 3,1 the >' 0Ung 

of ih 4 i ,, , ° f ,n those days 1 knew all the words 

mtatki ij ,r ^ (I » U ,? an . rcm cmber all of them now, but it was that he 
trwug ilecl ' M C ,amf ner in his hand before he would be beat 

o. w f r r * " ' ;f ° * nd * rca ' man 90 * w * s tows* 

'attic v« Yhr ’ ‘ ,,or ° * Tfit New Castle Record, New 

• »* • «« dutirwii r . WU eC ." * man ln ,,lc W*. hut as a boy and young 
*» a | ,rmrrn ,rf *h c *°ng, the tune, and some of the verses. 

**'• »««•« }«,] , llrtl */ ^ u " r a number fhe negroes of forty years 

• • H.V * *. tMr JT __ 

I M.mt t Ik ’ ° f fi G V Ak a composer ot Negro «« HC 

•• “•«! to hear when I was a little boy. 

“{ liiadi, 

-! £ % " »\ l ooacil Va 

*) r « I g f*a 
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Muscle ShoalsC»„.lin Alabama. I printed this under the title JOHN 
UFNRY as I had neara lr. ) 

H AndV Anderson, Huntington, W. V a. About 45 years 

I was in Morgan County Kentucky. There was a bunch of darkeys, 
ante front Miss, to assist in driving a tunnel at the head of Big Canev 
Cree k for the O 4 K. R R Company. There is where I first heard this 
as they would sing it to keep time with their hammers. 

S ° jesse Sparks, Ethel, W. Va. My father is 87, and he says 
it has been a song ever since he can remember. He says he has heard 
his grandpa sing it ... I am 37 years old myself, and I have been knowing 
it ever since I have been big enough to sing. 

This testimony shows the Henry tradition widely diffused as 
early as the eighties, the latest date possible for its origin. The 
introduction of the steam drill into railroad construction in this country 
soon after the Civil War marks the date before which it could hardly 
have started. It must, then, belong to the period between these 
two dates. 

Several of the reports connect the tradition with Big Bend Tunnel 
on the Chesapeake and Ohio Railroad. George Johnston 17 ) adds a 
fuller account: 

John Henry was the best driver on the C. & O. He was the only 
man that could drive steel with two hammers, one in each hand. People 
came from miles to see him use the two 20 lb. hammers he had to 
drive with. 

It seems that two different contracting companies were meeting in 
what is called Big Bend Tunnel. One had a steam drill while the other 
used man power to drill with. When they met everyone claimed that the 
steam drill was the greatest of all inventions, but John Henry made the 
remark he could sink more steel than the steam drill could. The contest 
Was arranged and the money put up. John Henry was to get >9100.00 to 
**at the steam drill. 

John Henry had his foreman to buy him 2 new 20 lb. hammers for 
2* race The y were to drill 35 minutes. When the contest was over John 
1 tnry had drilled two holes 7 feet deep, which made him a total of 
4 The steam drill drilled one hole 9 feet which of course gave the 
to John. 

h.t W , h *° ,he race was ov er John Henry retired to his home and told 
he bad a queer feeling in his head. She prepared his supper 
w lIt “"‘'d'ately after eating he went to bed. The next morning when his 
4*3 Z 0k * and ,old bim it was time to get up she received no answer 
hi '■oxdiately discovered that he had passed to the other world 

„ * 10 ’be night Hu body was examined by two Drs. from * ,n ’° 

bis ** OUnd his death wan caused from a bursted blood vtsse 


a <,wn J Personal letter Mr. Handy was born Nov 16, ,s7i 

W 0 vi“ y * P 18 
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The information I have given you came to me through my grandfath,. 
He was present at Big Bend Tunnel when the contest was staged, at that 
time he was time keeper for the crew that John Henry was working whh 
I have often heard him say that his watch started and stopped the race’ 
There was present all of the R. R. officials of the C. & O. The crowd 
that remained through the race at the mouth of the tunnel was estimated 
at 2500 a large crowd for pioneer days. 

John Henry was born in Tenn. and at the time of his death he was 
34 years old. He was a man weighing from 200 to 225 lbs. He was a 
full blooded negro, his father having come from Africa. He often said 
his strength was brought from Africa. He was not any relation of John 
Hardy as far as I know ... 

Considerable verisimilitude hardly characterizes all these details. 
The presence of all the officials of the road, with a crowd of 2500, 
at the drilling-contest had better be accepted as fictional embroidery. 
But the purpose of this study is not to emphasize the tissue of 
falsehood in popular reports. Big Bend Tunnel was built by a single 
contractor, as will be shown later, but the “two different contracting 
companies'’ may well represent two crews of workmen. The steel- 
driver may have had “2 new 20 lb. hammers” and used only one 
at a time. Two doctors from Baltimore may have examined Henry’s 
body, but that they came to the tunnel for that purpose seems 
impossible of belief. His John Henry suggests the frontier strong 
man, who does impossible things. 

Pete Sanders, an old Negro, who claims to be from Franklin 
County, Virginia, has lived for many years in Fayetteville, West 
Virginia, where with tales old and new he often entertains youngsters 
about town. Long years ago he learned an Indian war whoop, and 
occasionally, early in the morning or late in the evening, gives it from 
a nearby mountaintop. He says of Henry’s connection with Big Bend: 


I didn’t drive no steel in Big Bend Tunnel. Uncle Jeff and Eleck did 
though, and saw John Henry drive against the steam drill, and died in 
Jive minutes after he beat it down. They said John Henry told the shaker 
how to »hakc the steel to keep it from getting fastened in the rock so 
if f ou dn t turn it. He told him to give it two quick shakes and a twist 
to make the rock dust fly out of the hole. 

. ,hc * on « of John Henry driving steel against the steam drill 

I wj Workin “ 0,1 ‘he c and O. It was all amongst us when 

, I,C ? wc boy * there in Franklin County worked on the 
*,, h ° c r *droad up in Pocahontas County, we carried the song 

*»ii 11 bark home when we went. It was the leading 
■ It .11 to ,nnr. Hid sp'iled it I hell* " 

If*. wi H 0,41 hinc, but it ain’t nowaya like it used to be. 

I" killed ttwrr m 1 M, "‘ cl WM • *erriblc-likc place, and many wen 
•imJ «i, t„(, UM ,, W,k lo ° ‘hey throwed the dead men and mule* 

m» * r% , J' 11,1 between the mountain*. Uncle Jeff 

tw nu ’°tf r *hei when I first come, and he showed «‘ f 

tried to put Henry there first, but didn’t do * 
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. put him somewhere else. The dumper at the fill was the man that 
ed all about it. Uncle Jeff said one day a long stab of rock that 
hum: down from the roof fell and killed seven men. He said he seen 'em 
k,Ued. and they put 'em in the fills. The people in the tunnel didn't know 
where they went. 

Mr. Sanders, obviously, would not be the first to object to the 
popular account of building the Chesapeake and Ohio: 

Kill a mule, buy another, 

Kill a nigger, hire another. 


The “extension of the railroad up in Pocahontas County”, West 
Virginia, where he and others carried “John Henry” as the leading 
railroad song, is the “Greenbrier Division of the C. and O. Ry ”, 
where Mr. Boone first heard Negroes singing it around 1900. 

Erskine Phillips, editor and publisher of The Fayette Demo¬ 
crat, at Fayetteville, West Virginia, is well acquainted with the 
southern part of the state from several years' experience as a surveyor. 
He says: 

1 had a very interesting conversation with an old negro here sometime 
ago. He, Ben Turner, and his brother, Sam, are natives of Old Virginia, 
and migrated to West Virginia, along with hundreds of other ‘niggers', to 
work on the C. and O. Railway. They both worked in the Big Bend Tunnel. 
John Henry was a powerful man, large all over, but possessed of the ‘most 
powerful arms and shoulders I ever saw. Why! man’, he said, ‘his arms 
was as big as a stovepipe. Never seen such arms on a man in my life.' 

‘Could he drive steel the way the song says he could?' I asked. ‘Law-- 
1 reckon he could. Make that steel ring just like a bell. But look here. 
John Hardy (he spoke of him both as Henry and Hardy) had a steel 
turner almost as big and strong as he was. Just the same as two men 
driving. That man could turn the steel and hit almost as hard as John. 
Henry could. John Henry wouldn't let no one else turn steel for him.’ 
Thr John Henry song was not the one that was generally sung by 
* '*<tl-drivers. If some one were hurt or killed in the tunnel, the foreman 
y«H, ‘All right, boys, let’s hear “John Henry” ’. The song had 
°* sobering the workmen, taking their minds off the accident 
roaring order. 


’ * ' 4 *>nglc detail of this report even slightly suggests that Ben 
I,,, * ev<T *w cither John Henry or Big Bend Tunnel. The 
fee fan har dly call for the ballad record of Henry’s death in 

. *■ ■ -,i •■ .mImmii,: th«- workmen” when some one 

i ,lltd thcrc * <*rtamly not in a tunnel without an officia 
of f1 ) Moreover, the Negroes of the community arc still afraid 
4 ghou at the tunnel, ct cetera. Mr. Phillips gives this 
V* con ^ u> ^ n of Henry and Hardy, but explains that 

Mi t » i ! fn r *K«'ded at two different men. 

of that section, reports her father without 
Hardy “Dad worked with John Henry four years at Big 
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_ , T „„ n -i He was a Negro and left a son. Dad savs k- 

^JX worid. Dad knows a lo, *«,« o.d time™.? ^ - 
n K„iit in two and a half years. 

Sun Williams* 9 ) was not at Big Bend, but says that he * 
of John Henry while the tunnel was under contruction: ^ 

I was working at Hawk’s Nest, that tunnel there on the C A 
when John Henry drove steel with the steam drill at Big Bend ^3 
down below there. People coming down the line told us about it 
John Henry and BUI Dooland drove steel together. That's what they 
I never did see old John, but they said he was a big powerful * an 
I am 84. I turned steel for the steel-drivers. When I worked at Hawk’ 
Nest, 1 worked for Major Randolph. 

Mike Smith, 50 ) seventy-three years of age when he made his report 
in 1925, had a somewhat wider range of experiences on the road, and 
thinks there was such a man: 


I worked in putting the C and O from White Sulphur Springs to the 
big cut below Kanawha Falls. 1 worked a whUe with the surveyors, but 
later drove steel in tunnels. I didn’t see John Henry. I think there wat 
such a man, and he drove steel. I heard about him when they were working 
on the Big Bend Tunnel. They talked about him driving steel there, and 
getting killed. 

B. O. Jones, 51 ) a farmer of Albemarle County, Virginia, says that 
he worked the public roads in his neighborhood with “statute labor” 
during the seventies and eighties, and that at various times had in 
his gang Negroes who had worked on the Chesapeake and Ohio 
Railroad. Among them he mentions Tom hill, Tom Carey, and Ned 
Johnson, and says that these Negroes were continually singing “John 
Henry”. He remembers that Tom Hill often talked of knowing 
Henry at Big Bend, where he claimed the steel-driver died from 
sickness about the time the tunnel was completed. Mr. Jones says 
that he worked no statute labor after 1889. 

Mr. Logan, 52 ) a native of Wythe County, Virginia, says that he 
went to Big Bend Tunnel to work when he was “between 16 and 17 
years old”: 


I drove steel for Blevins four months at the east end of Big 
u nne efore they got the shafts in. Blevins was a foreman there, and 
went from Smyth County right by Wythe. 

Henrv re | m ^ b ? r Sedng Mike Breen and J eff Davis. 1 didn’t see John 
Wh«.n I* ° 1 hear anythin 2 said about a great steel-driver, 
tunnel and b * Ck t0 ,vanhoe > People would come in there from the 

had a Sf nu * ° Ut ^° hn Henr > r driving steel with a steam drill. The) 
•on* Iht, * 0 g n „‘ow and " WaS 3 Wh0le lo ' lon « cr ,han ,hc J ohn 

u\ Bfuelield. W. v«. 

**) Hinton, W. Va. 


l v y, vi. 

*) J M Logan, Powncll. 
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, herd the song often before Big Bend Tunnel was finished 

«,B<a ^^J&sssxfrr 

“• - N '‘"» oit-Ts 

f °“ r W. M. Coleman ») who was retired by the Chesapeake and Ohio 
Railroad in 1926 and put on the pension list, says that he was tom 
./Bedford County, Virginia, and soon after the “C and b lZ 
completed started to work a track force on a section of the jamS 
River-, and has worked at different places all along the linTin 
y Jginia and West Virginia: 


Dick Deans, and Aaron Bailey, and Anthony Jones worked on my 
first crew, and off and on for a long time afterwards. They were big 
strapping Negroes from Campbell County, Va. They were always singing 
when they worked, and ‘John Henry’ was their best song, they liked it 
the best. 

They worked in Big Bend Tunnel, and all of them said they’d seen 
John Henry drive. Dick Deans said he saw John Henry drive against 
the steam drill, but I don’t recall anything he said about his death. They 
said John Henry was the most powerful man they’d ever seen, rawbony, 
and as black as he could be. 

These Negroes are all three dead. Dick Deans was working for me 
at the time when he got killed on the railroad track. 


A large number of these reports connect the Henry tradition 
with the Chesapeake and Ohio, and all but two of them place the 
steel-driver in the construction of Big Bend Tunnel, built between 
1870 and 1872. Some of these witnesses have been employed at one 
fcnie or another on the road, but all of them testify to hearing 
elsewhere of John Henry, not at the tunnel. The four following 
reports were made by men who have long service records with the 
railroad, two of them being employees of the company now and one 
0n pension list, and who testify to hearing the tradition in the 
Mediate Big Bend community. 

( Evans, 6< ) who cooked for railroad people around the tunnel 
J Jf »d on for forty or fifty years, and who had an opportunity, 
of m ' to learn its early history, states that he heard the reports 
, connections there when he first moved into the neigh- 

. and has heard them ever since. , _ . 

• ***« **) states that he works for the “C and O people, 
with them in 1879”. He says: 

. V’ ; r ; "• . wink m H.g Ml.Hi runnel in 1881 J 

** * he,f the work then ting John Henry that bca 
^ i * heard it ever since then on the road, u 

^ neve r did. 
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| remember how they talked about John Henry being tach 
steel'd river, and I won’t more’n about twenty years old then. *** 
Big Bend was first arched with timber, and John Hedrick 
in the next chapter, that he had charge of that work. Fall* i„ 5: 
tunnel caused several wrecks the first few years after its construct"? 
and resulted in the timber being replaced by a brick arch, begj nn j£ 
in the early eighties. Cal Evans, already mentioned, cooked f 0r 
workmen on this job. Tom Wood«) says that he has lived at Bb 
Bend fifty years, worked thirteen years helping to arch the tunnel 
with brick, and is now on the pension list of the road. He adds 
"When we were arching the tunnel along in the eighties, holes in the 
heading were pointed to as those John Henry drilled. People here 
in the neighborhood still talk about hearing John Henry driving steel 
in the tunnel. Any noise in the tunnel, like dropping water, is liable 
even now to scare some of them.” 

J. E. Huston is a telegraph operator for the Chesapeake and Ohio 
Railroad, and is stationed at Big Bend where he has worked for 
the company since 1893. He was living there when the brick arch 
was begun, and remembers that the workmen often spoke of the holes 
in the heading as being drilled by John Henry: 

When I was a boy, we boys here in the neighborhood used to play 
steel-driving. We used sticks for hammers and sang as we played, ‘This 
old hammer killed John Henry’, and so on. 

The John Henry story has been in our family ever since we moved 
to Big Bend Tunnel in 1881. My father worked for the C and 0 Railroad, 
and they moved him to Talcott in 1881. After we moved here I heard 
him talk with the people around the tunnel time and again about the 
contest John Henry had with the steam drill. 

My mother had two old Negro house servants, a man and his wife, 
who quite often spoke of the steel-driver. They were certain that he was 
buried in the big fill at the east end of the tunnel. 

Obviously the old Negroes are the best chroniclers of the Henry 
tradition Like the exempla of the faithful, their tales are first-hand 
and have the force of reality. That of William Lawson 57 ) is charac¬ 
terized by marvels that hardly need excite distrust. He reports his 
•ge as eighty-five and the place of his birth as Laudin County. 
w l herc his mother, 106 years old, still lives. During the 
* r ., was on sid e s . first with the Confederacy and then 
rtn the Union, but regards himself first of all as a farmer: 

I °° S ‘ place up Falling Spring Valley when 

ihnr i° **®f n< *. runnr| in the spring. My brother Armstead was ahead)' 
It _ ’ Wfn ’ lo him ‘here and stayed ’tii time to cut corn in the f*U 

A,!!!! 7' ,hfy ,h « hole through. 

i **°ng with John Christian and John Turner in * 
Vf »i' d ' 1 ’'; vr %,rr| nuder Armstead. He showed me where to drive 
hom the east end. 

M ) Takutf, W Va 
) < hnU*ium t W Va, 
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,, n W c met a dispute arose between the two sides about who wa9 
. mJ|n (0 drive a light hole through. My brother said he did, and- 
<hC 'fussed about it all that evening. Next morning when we started 
^king again they started the dispute again. My brother and Will Christian 
"'■Vwas from the other side) shot each other dead. Armstead said, ‘Your 
l* 1 ain’t no bigger than mine’, and they both fired about the same time, 
urn Christian hit my brother right plumb in the heart, and my brother 
h t him a little on the side further toward the middle of his breast. Both 
f them were dead in five minutes after the guns cracked. 

0 | was the first to get to Armstead, and turned him over. He fell 

on his face. Then C. R. Mason come. They buried him on the mountainside 
in a government graveyard. 

When the hole was put through there was a great deal of whitekey 
in the tunnel, and that’s what started all the fuss. They fussed over who 
put the crowbar through first, but it was the drill. 

The hole had been put through three or four months when John 
Henry was killed. He was the best steel-driver I ever saw. He was short 
and brown-skinned, and had a wife that was a bright colored woman. He 
was 35 or 36, and weighed 150 pounds. 

When I went there they had a steam drill in the tunnel at the east 
end. They piped the steam in. They had a little coffee-pot engine on the 
outside. They didn’t use it in the heading, but on the bench and on 
the sides. 

John Henry drove steel with the steam drill one day, and beat it down* 
but got too hot and died. He fell out right at the mouth of the tunnel 
They put a bucket of cold water on him. 

His wife come to the tunnel that day, and they said she carried his 
body away, I don’t know. I never saw anybody buried at the tunnel 
except my brother. They said they shipped some of them away, but I 
didn’t see anybody shipped away. 1 don’t know where they buried Will 
bnstian They didn’t bury him with Armstead. 

the timC ^ enry his self was his own fault, ’cause he bet 

Lt man W ' t * 1 steam drill he could beat him down. John Henry never 

ro man beat him down, but the steam drill won’t no good nohow, 
•bipu " ^ Cnry was a,wa y s singing or mumbling something when he was 
He’d ,n * ***** would sing over and over the same thing sometimes. 


‘My old hammer ringing in the mountains, 

A coio»ed Nothing but my hammer falling down.’ 

*Jv r h, round there added on and made up the John Henry song 

'■ U vi * nd a *l *he muckers sung it. 

M Mr? W * V thc man at Ihc tunnel. He was a good-hearted 
*•» t( lr WM 4 tough man. He’d spit on you all the time he 

Th* hut! * f<U *° n WM namc d Clay Mason, 

toonderlhi** rr '*d uu, n of this first-hand report is certainly not 
* ’»•' ,„, r |K ( ^ Mason built Lewis Tunnel fcl ) not Big Bend. 

hr road, fifty or sixty miles apart, and were 

’""Mill,'-*,. 



JOHN HENRY ON THE CHESAPkn, 
AND OHIO RAILWAY AKe 


A factual basis for the Henry tradition on the Ch 
Ohio Railroad in West Virginia required the emplo • Sapea ke 
labor and machinery together, if not continuously a t le' Vr ? ent of 
in its construction from 1870 to 1873. If rock-drillj ^ ° n 
was done altogether by hand drills or altogether by ° n *he r ' 0n ’ 
chance for a conflict between the two kinds of work y obS>K°^ 
tradition can have no real basis there. That the oddc-h, ? d > a nd *1° 
for such a conflict did actually exist has more than lea* J ty ’ h °Wev£ 
In the second half of the 19th century hand labor Su Pport 

widely in tunnelling, and in some cases the hand hIS 8 em Ploveri 
exclusively. *) Steam drills came into fairly general . Wa s usS 
quarter of the century, particularly in heavy tunnelling hoik . the thirj 
and America. On the Mt. Cenis Tunnel they were^nnt <u‘" Eu ">P« 
full during 1861”, and remained to the completion of th '? Worl < in 
years later. *) Their next successful use was in the Hn tUnnel ten 
where the Burleigh drills were introduced in 1866 n H i f Tu "nel 
were introduced into the Nesquehoning Tunnel with m i!* 1 . 1870 tf iey 
From 1872 to 1S75 the Ingersoll drills were employed wfth ^ S “ cce «* 
compressors successfully in building the Muscnnetl V he Bu r | eigh 
About this date hand drills and steam drill* et °" g Tun nel,s) 
on several lines. Notable among these was he^ br ° Ught to 8ether 
With twenty-six important tunnels. In lome of South '™, 

used m the heading, and in other* nn +k k hand dril,s were 
steam drills. 6 ) I n actual practice of cour*^ su PP leme nted by 

were employed together wherever th ?* * the two ^P es of drilling 
tunnelling during iL period of LXmwT ' ned 

Their use together on thp ru* pm ? nt ’ a half-century or more 
between .870 and" ,873, T s shown ITih^ ° hi °> at some Ce 
a f Id,er of the Confederacy hy , th * tes *hnony of L. W Hill 

wh« a h pe ° ple around Hinton West V " kn ° Wn 38 “ Dad ” amon « 
^L h L mad e ■* report where * was living' 

^" n *esTerX N rth W cZl "2 Canada . 1874-76, and 
Mill lunnrli built in "laim 11 " g • PP 076 OS?'" 3 ! Ra J. lwa - v ’ IS7 °. were built 
' h ' -V" l8 »>, "all drilfine h * Moun * w °od and Top 

■1 T.V',,,° c,tl y Of £■*?„«, ! , don f, by hand”. Journal o'! 

■1 fbad 0 ' "*• P 130 cnglnc 'rs, |1 (W7) 49 ■> 

“ I K i a * ' ,W >H 


I HeirV^, «< 

n* * 1 '' o • d o. S ,r,l, le'il 

9 T "** i" 


(jTT I«75 )I"jm “ t0nt,C0B * T “" W 
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, was conductor 35 years ou a freight train on the C and n d. , 

' am now rc,ired and - 


l«s» * . nne oi mV tyca nun uj d piece oi rock flvina •* 

, 1/ build Lewis Tunnel, which is not far f rom Big Bend'V "V 
K""”® „ here on the C and O Railroad. 1 have been trouWed J.n"" ' 
^'e«r since, bn. . lost .he sigh, o, nty bes, eye £ 

“"'a IS" <* ril1 was used for a while in building Lewis Tunnel, and I 
. ,he stationary engine that furmshed steam for it. The drill ciuld b 
"L on a bench only, and was no, a success there, and i, gave ta V t 
,“ t hand drills. Later I ran the stationary engine for lifting ? 0 cks in the 
lift and pumping water. 

' In one way or another many people were killed in building Lewis 
Tunnel: many were killed from careless blasting. There was a graveyard 
built there along with the tunnel, and one in Big Bend Tunnel too 

Bob Jones was the best steel-driver in Lewis Tunnel, but not much 
better than some of the others in there with him. They usually sang a 
song they had composed on their work, or the foremen, or some Moose 1 
women around the camps. They called one of them Liza Dooley, and 
made a song on her. 


This report of the hand drill as the important tool at Lewis Tunnel 
puts the type of drilling there in line with that employed generally 
on the road. A newspaper of the state gives “from Big Sandy to 
VThite Sulphur, a distance of at least 200 miles, the clink of the 
drill-hammer ... heard from early in the morn to eve.” 7 ) The 
published official records of the road make no exception to the 
general use of hand labor in that work. 8 ) 

Mr. Hill’s connection with machine-drilling on the road is highly 
agnmeant. With the steam drill established in tunnelling by 1870, 
lad the general airing of its marvels in engineering journals and local 
ae»ipapers, *) those responsible for the extension of the Chesapeake 
Ohio across West Virginia could not escape giving it a trial. The 
of Shanley, the contractor of Hoosac Tunnel, that the expense 
W»r there would have been “fully three times the cost 
rilling”,*•) and Hoosac Tunnel was well on toward 
®*P*tx/n by 1*70, could not be ignored by the Chesapeake and Ohio 
r /; k ; •' • ' ' f.i ■ "M -in \V .!! street ") l hcir report 

Ml uk of all up-to-date methods: 

grm want j rt j ne( j mechanical labor at that time in the 
iw tunnel r.;, rr.ru e upon thr work of the several lines 
the CWtapeakr and Ohio cannot be Mid to have departed 


*•»« 


•'if 

2 t «*Vc7i*:. w * " i,?i 


Wheeling. W Va . Oct. X 1871 

Oft ». I«70 Lynchburg 

HliUlt. W Va. March X 1870 
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materially from the routine of construction of other fi rst 
roads of the same period. lf ) ^ as s m OUo 

Everything favored the introduction of steam drills 
between 1870 and 1873. Through the development of th ° D row 
system at Mt. Cenis Tunnel, their successful use i n tu C ° m P r esso r 
been noted in Europe for nine years. They had been usedlSP"* h *i 
success for four years in the Hoosac Tunnel of Massach ” 
had just been introduced with great promise into the Nf etts ’ and 
Tunnel. They were therefore a necessary part of the e esque honi n g 
building first-class mountain roads of that period "‘‘‘Pment f 0 * 
That steam drills were actually used at Lewis Tunnel 
by Mr. Hill, is shown by newspaper accounts during I87i’ T r , ep0rt ed 
of that year, the Richmond Dispatch noted that “at JJ anuar y 
tunnel, or Jerry's run, the contractors have put the steam**? Lewis 
operation". »*) in November following, Charles Nordhoff * » 

editor of the New York Post, who at the time was’ 
trip along the Chesapeake and Ohio across West Virginia anH lng a 
a series of letters on the progress of work on the mad W t ntln 8 
to Lewis Tunnel “in which several of Burleigh’s drills are at wo*"^ 
These records cover a period of practically nine months “ 1 

Both types of tunnelling, then, were employed together on .v 
road between 1870 and 1873, thus satisfying the major7enJ he 
of a factual basis for the Henry tradition in its construchon tJ"! 
innovations of this sort among hand labor would be followed v 
drilling-contests between the old and the new was the thine to - by 
That such a contest, the basic episode of "lohn H» g ..‘ expec '- 
took Place as celebrated in popZ ^ep^ has every re^n^' 1 ' 

Srp. 1 “■ ■“ ~ 

seem to be in error but he h/e 1 ‘ nme months > Mr - ™ would 
that work, that they failed- “Q, SUpport of the chief engineer of 

Wed in the tunnel^but unsuccessfTv "Atf 0 ™ ar ’ Burleigh '' ock - dril1 
establishes Mr. Hill who hJrf ' ^ Thls statement not only 
throws damaging lighron the" P3rt “. festi "g the "tachine, but 
mentioned in the Rirhm “ e assumption that the steam drills 
work at the tunnel i, " D ' Spatch as having been put to 

hy Nordhoff i n November Inn WCre the Burl eigh drills referred to 
several steam drills were ev ? wln 2> and favors the inference that 
were experimented with at Lewis Tunnel, those 
«<• 

to'c£»h!lS? ke ' and Ohio ‘'rttijjl ra ,,° n d D i s p a t c h is in conflict with 
Mru,Y llldl< Zl 00 Lewis Tunnel u, 3 r aoani drills were first introduced 
l.le. o/' P v ! P’- JohnsonT.les t J 1,,W part of April, 1871." John 
brr n drt!f POrt f <rom ‘heir engineer? next P ara graph that the C and 0 
^ dtttroyrd by fi re< en « ,nccr » and contractors of this period have 

J Ntw V Or L Ur/ _ . . 


n, "'C. nrVMllBVIUrS Oi 

u ) Tuft nHiif^ W p CC ^ 5 y Tribunc . Nov. 8, 
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* . ,mt November, and possibly in April, and very 

^»^:;ii: f 'L! h “all J :ii,i, y was tried out 
P H follow* tbit ,h< the a nil Bin Bend, the largest lunne 

e l,ewherc °". ! "V* ci-rtain advantages to offer. The rock of Big Ben 
,\n the bai . il.nf nf I owis Tunnel, ,T ) and different results might 


-uewhere on advantages to offer, me rocK u. . K — - 

on th' li,,e ’ t fro “that of Lewis Tunnel, ") and different results might 
«.s < " ffCrC vMcted froin the machine, with the prom.se of a larger 

Humber of “‘“o^mentary^Peo^" formic steam drill at Big Bend 
So-called d exj ^ The on | y possible reference of the sort 

Tunnel stems ; no ^ account of the work there about the time the 
known *PP e * , t d - “Unavoidable contingencies, such as foul air, 
tunn , el W !!f machinery, Ac., have delayed this part of the work con- 
b 7 ak hfv»>»( That breaking of machinery” can have such value is 
s,d It would mean too great reliance on the steam drill 

TLord with known facts. In the absence of anything better for 
an understanding of the circumstances at Big Bend, testimonial data 

mUS Neal a jVUUer, *•) son of Andrew Jackson Miller, a native of the 
community, lives about a mile up Hungart’s Creek, which joins/Green¬ 
brier River at the east end of Big Bend Tunnel. He was a member of 
a large family. Three of his brothers “followed” the railroad. Two 
are on the Norfolk and Western, one an engineer and the other a 
painter. The third was an engineer on the Chesapeake and Ohio 
Railway, and a few years ago “his train almost smothered him to 
death in Big Bend Tunnel,” with the result that he died about four 
months later. In his neighborhood Neal Miller is regarded as having 
a good memory and being honest. 

Mr. Miller says that he worked in Big Bend “off and on” 
carrying water and steel for the workmen, and knew John Henry there* 

I saw John Henry drive steel in Big Bend Tunnel. He was a great 
singer, and always singing some old song when he was driving steel. He 
2 » DounHc ' awbo " ed man ’ 30 y ears old, 6 feet high, and weighed near 
were pals a „d e v*" 1 Henderson * another big Negro, but not so high, 
, Sa,d that they were from N ^h Carolina. 

<he contest C w,th S0 »h tU T Cd the . stee l for J° hn Henry when he drove in 

H ' n, y beat the "steam Hriirk 41 ” 11 **, the eaSt end ° f the tunneL J ohn 
4#d lo »» time d because got hung in the seam of the rock 

* th * r K* ol th r w : h k ° bvcd w,th his w ‘fe at our home, was the foreman 
the outside of the tunnel where John Henry 

m J Wat ik. 

k| Hoomc Tunnel. The Brooks Oates 

i" June. I 860 , and rc^Si 
S k. „|| m„h„ r , j:_, , r lollowine Tu n n e I li n g. p ink 
u > Wr.A "’ r s °uth ? * ded *' Hoosae. Did the manufacturers 


7 d;V"*i P 
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the steam drill, and Mike Breen was the foreman on in ,^ ^ 

' h ' The' steam* drill was brought to Big Bend Tunnel as „ 
l Med because it stayed broke all the time, or hung up j„ the 
l nd could be used only on bench drill anyway It was brought , 0 °£ 
east end of the tunnel when work ftrst commenced there, and was ' 
carried in the tunnel. It was thrown as.de, and the enpne was taken t," 

■. ' d carried to shaft number one, where it took the place of a 
of horses that pulled the bucket up in the shaft with a windlass. 

John Henry used to go up Hungart’s Creek to see a white woman 
.-or almost white. Sometimes this woman would go down to the tunnel 
to get John Henry, and they went back together. She was called j ohl , 
Henry’s woman ’round the camps. 

John Henry didn’t die from getting too hot in the contest with the 
steam drill, like you say. He drove in the heading a long time after 
that. But he was later killed in the tunnel, but I didn’t see him killed 
He couldn’t go away from the tunnel without letting his friends know 
about it, and his woman stayed ’round long after he disappeared. 

He was killed all right, and I know the time. The boys ’round the 

tunnel told me that he was killed from a blast of rock in the heading, 
and he was put in a box with another Negro and buried at night under 
the big fill at the east end of the tunnel. A mule that had gotkilled 
in the tunnel was put under the big fill about the same time. 

The bosses at the tunnel were afraid the death of John Henry would 

cause trouble among the Negroes, and they often got rid of dead Negroes 
in some way like that. All the Negroes left the tunnel once and wouldn’t 
go in it for several days. Some of them won’t go in it now because 
they’ve got the notion they can still hear John Henry driving steel in 
there. He’s a regular ghost ’round this place. 

His marks in the side of the rock where he drove with the steam 
drill stayed there awhile at the east end of the tunnel, but when the 
railroad bed was widened for double-tracking they destroyed them. 20 ) 

The Hedrick brothers, George, seventeen, and John, twenty- 
three, were living with their father within a few hundred yards of 
Big Bend when work began on the tunnel in 1870, and remained there 
while it was under construction. George still lives there, but for the 
last few years John has lived with his daughter’s family in Hinton, 
eight miles west of the tunnel. 2 ‘) 

h J' Jeor K e Hedrick says that he did no work in the tunnel, but that 

continua,1 y ar °und where the men were at work, and knew 
what was going on”: 

the *L b 'T T i 0 ?*”, hclpe(J to surv<? y tunnel and had charge of 
1 HW Ihr " . U ! d,n8! W * 1 of,<rn saw J°hn Henry drive steel out there 
drill too, when they brought it to east end of the tunnel, 

Mi 11 

*> ^ < } r ", , V Hcdricf' rikutl, W. V«., W»« obKinri! 
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, , didn’t sec John Henry when he drove in the contact m 
”, right after. My brother saw it. COnt ” , W1 « 

’ Mv memory is Phil Henderson and John Henry drove t„„, k 
a' drill. That was the usual wav e to & et her ; 


(he steam drill. Jhat « the ^usual way of driving steel 3gainst 


I saw John Henry drive steel. He was black and 6 feet 
old, and weighed 200 or a little more. He could sing 

‘Can't you'drive her" - - huh ? f WayS *« — He was i„ 

The Hedrick brothers are sober men of good Dractirai 
judgement. George is about six feet tall, stands' ^'Ind wei£ d 
around two hundred pounds, and must have been a superior man forty 
years ago. John is not quite so tall but has a larger frame and musete 
He was twenty-three when the tunnel was begun, and was un 
questionably well fitted for a responsible job among the gangs then* 
He speaks with the authority of a tunnel boss: B 

I was manager of the wood-work in putting through Big Bend Tunnel, 
and built the shanties for the Negroes there in the camp. The first work 
at Big Bend Tunnel was making the survey, and I helped with that. Then 
men came to put down the shafts, and took rock from them 50 feet down 
to send away for contractors to examine when they were making contracts 
for the work on the tunnel. Menifee put down the first shaft. When he 

came I went with him to help him find the place. I worked there till 

the tunnel was all completed. 

1 knew John Henry. He was a yaller-complected, stout, healthy fellow 
from down in Virginia. He was about 30 years old, and weighed 160 
or 170 pounds. He was 5 feet 8 inches tall, not over that. 

He drove steel with a steam drill at the east end, on the inside of 

the tunnel not far from the end. He was working under Foreman Steele, 

and he beat the steam drill too. The steam drill got hung up, but John 
Henry was beating him all the time. I didn’t see the contest, because it 
was on the inside of the tunnel, and not very many could get in there. 
1 *aa taking up timber, and heard him singing and driving, and he was 
***ting him too. 

John Henry stayed ’round the tunnel a year or two, then went away 
"■"^ere. I don’t remember when he left. He had a big black fellow 
him that drove steel, but he couldn’t drive like John Henry. 

J°h« Henry was there 12 months after the contest. I know. e was 
f w h*n the hole was opened between shaft 1 and 2. Henry ox p 

* hole through, and then climbed through it. He was a foreman, 

‘ 1<H the watr h that Johnson offered for the first man to gi . 

* fro- .hall 2, and people on the other side pulled h.m through 

. * Hit clothes. _ , at wor g 

.. foil"' ■'< »'i: "'' ml ;„ kilW 

. ** «* •b.n. ud our*tiled (torn foul 

yl lonncl, »•) but none In Big Bend. nooular or 

"*** I hey are not ba I lad-singers and general rep 


*) A 


h**rl oa the Uor a short distance west 


ol Big Bend Tunnel. 
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,„ ri « of oral traditions, but represent the stable citizenry c f . „ 
scr'vative community. In a court or forum of that locality, they ^ 
Save the support of good character and general reliability 
of dispute coming under their observation. "“ten 

The explanation Mr. Miller makes of the steam drill at Big r. • 
and the subsequent use of the engine from it recalls Mr. hUl’s £ 
oeriences with the machine at Lewis Tunnel His account of iJr 
Henry’s death and burial is of a hearsay character, and has 0n ,!. 
the value of a report at the time. He is not alone in making S 
report, however, and his account of the tragic tone of the place will 
seem more real eventually. Mr. Miller is no apologist, and no hero 
worshipper, for John Henry or anybody else, as his testimony i n di- 
cates. He has the characteristic mountaineer attitude toward the 
Negro, and regards the famous steel-driver as rather vicious, "j ust 
another Negro”, superior of course and able to claim his woman 
when he was present, but remembers that he was not always present. 
His reference to Henry’s woman as “almost white” was but a cau- 
tionary after-thought to temper the blow “white woman” for the 
moment, and has no other value in his report. Later he talked more 
fully about the woman, whom he knew for several years. She lived 
in a little house about two miles up Hungart’s Creek, and often made 
long trips visiting construction camps, usually of miners, along the 
railroad. Confirmation of this account may be had from G. L. Scott, 
previously mentioned, who remembers her house, her name and fame, 
and the man who “stood her” at Big Bend Tunnel.") 

In his statement that John Henry sang “Can’t you drive her, 
--huh?” George Hedrick makes a good claim for his acquaintance 
with the steel-drivers at the tunnel, and for the correctness of his 
memory. A few months after Big Bend was completed, the line 

“) O. F. Morton says of Negro slaves in Monroe County, which 
included the Big Bend community at the time the tunnel was begun: “The 
•ervants in the ‘bighouse’ looked down on the field hands, but both house 
tad field servants looked down on the poor class of whites.” A History 
of Monroe County, p. 185 ff. 

iMir^. !2? 8 L Page , Edwards « a Negro living at Big Bend Tunnel, became 
ind il* Wl . c ’ *. “ bri 2ht mulatto woman of handsome appearance, 

SUSJg *“ l *> 7 ’ Elbert Medlin, born in the larger Big Bend 

w»le lirr JL*. t, ! nc tbc lun nel was under construction, killed his. 

l, W)f ” lhc to prefer the other man. Medlin’s father was a 

,m mu >'"‘A * nd , h,s 4 mo u ther a “white woman of low and degraded 
HatL I| e L* mcd “V at wcrL ’ ntarrted in Ohio. j. H. Miller, 

a ' •/ Summers County, pp. 788 807 

•A whlir K i/2*llvcr °! County, gives an example of a fan Vj'< 

her ?• h , avi . ,IK children by Negro men, and ad 

the,, d V , ,hc ,oach - “There were several mstan^ 

Li,f M* m r, hy black men “ Sketches of Htstor'* 

P »H In the United Sftlel (1826), by a Traveller. 

H. Russell, “The Free 

• It v Stud*** 


Hrm Ml Virginia, tee J. H. Russell, “ 
*■ Hi,to,i.,| . M ,i‘ii i W 111 * II kin, U n i v e r i 
Political Science, XXXI. 
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, you drive her home my boy?” was published as havine 
lung hy the m,ners in buiId »ng the tunnel.**) g 

^Hfnhn Hedrick makes even a better claim for his memory of the 
if He is correct m saying that “Menifee put down the first 
and in Menifee’s purpose in doing it-) Building shanties 
the workmen, surveying, and sinking shafts for rock to be used 
Contracting for construction characterize the first work at the 
,n el facts that will not be questioned. Fox**) and Steele*’) were 
Bremen at the tunnel, and the former was in charge when the opening 
f s made from shaft one to shaft two, as Mr. Hedrick states. 

Wa Testimony of this sort is not altogether hearsay stuff, and can 
. rdlv be denied value in showing the employment together of the 
hvo kinds Of labor at Big Bend. These men are certain that they 
Tw the two types of drills at the tunnel, and that a contest took 
lace between them. Their evidence is of about equal value 

In their statements for Henry’s presence, they are supported by 
two other witnesses, George Jenkins and D. R. Qilpin, who claim 
that they worked in the tunnel. These two men were not there when 
the tunnel was begun, but came later and saw less. 

Mr. Jenkins* 8 ) says that he is a native of Buckingham County, 
Virginia, that he went with his father, a blacksmith, to Big Bend 
soon after the tunnel was started, that he worked at first as “tool- 
boy”, and that later his father got him a job in the shop to “sharpen 
steel’and other tools”: 

John Henry was there when I went to Big Bend, and 1 remember 
he was under Jack Pasco from Ireland. He was very black, and he’d weigh 
about 160. Always singing when he worked. He was a sort of song-leader. 
He was 30 or 35 years old. 

I don’t know what he did when he wasn’t at work in the tunnel. 
I don’t know when he left the tunnel or where he went. No; 1 don’t 
know anything about him driving steel against a steam drill. The tunnel 
was all hand work. 

Jim Brightwell ran the hoisting engine at shaft 2, and my brother fired 
lor him. Captain Johnson gave a barrel of liquor when they knocked 
through the heading from shaft 2 to 3. Mose Selby stabbed John Hunt 
t t day, but didn’t kill him. I saw Hunt in Roanoke a few years ago. 

» roLT ° nt man * n tbe tun °el. He was taking up bottom when 

l)le ,el J from overhead and killed him dead. 1 don’t remember what 
w ith him, sent him home to his people I suppose. 
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„, h „n the mules came out of the tunnel some of them were 
, b „ One went blind and stayed blind Most ol them got all rl ^ »s 
h or so They put a cover over their heads for a while * * ^ 

* The* burnt lard oil and blackstrap in the tunnel for lights ’ 

After Big Bend was in I flagged on the work train between 

C leahnr and Hinton about a year. Then I went with my father to h,te 
on a tunnel at King’s Mountain, Ky. No; I knew John henry only ^ 
Bend I don’t know what became of him. 

Mr Gilpin **) is on the pension list of the Chesapeake and Oh- 
Railway. He came to Big Bend, he says, from Knoxville, Tenn, Jj? 
his father, a well-digger who had been successful in several *2 
of the South before the Civil War in sinking wells through rock under 
water. His father was brought to the tunnel by Johnson, contractor 
whose efforts to put down shaft one had been checked by water 
rising in it, and remained as a sort of boss or director of drilling 
and blasting in the heading. 30 ) Mr. Gilpin says that he worked 
along with his father, carrying water and steel for the workmen 
He remembers John Henry, and describes him as black, about 
six feet tall, and weight “as much as 200 pounds, but not fat”, with 
“thick lips and the prettiest set of white teeth I ever looked at”. He 
adds that Henry, like the others, usually kept his shirt off when he 
drove in the tunnel: 

1 know that he was from North Carolina, for he used to get Pearce, 
my brother-in-law and a foreman in the tunnel, to write letters for him 
to his people there. Pearce liked John Henry because he was sensible 
and used good manners, and keen and lull of good jokes, and he could 
sing and pick a banjo better than anybody else I ever saw. 

My mother used to help out when anybody got hurt in the tunnel. 
She’d come with clean cloths and medicine. She ran a bearding house 
there at the tunnel, and baked bread for John Henry. He cooked the 
rest of his food at the camp, but he couldn’t bake bread and Pearce asked 
my mother to do it for him. I’d often carry it to him at his camp, and 
he’d give me a little extra for carrying it. 

I vc seen John henry playing cards, but 1 never saw him gambling, 
and he didn’t swear like the other Negroes did when he was at work. 

My half-brother, Jim Wimmer, drove steel in the tunnel, and he drove 
with John Henry when he could get the chance, because John Henry was 

* good worker at driving steel, and he was sensible and safe, a m * 3 

« „ s , '“‘‘r? 1 ’ Wl,h 1 U°«i eye. There was not so much dan<« 

• r»« W8 | T'* l?'" 1 ^ the heading like there was with some of the other 
* n 'y » reliable man in danger or in a risky ** 

e*at rnd i ^ht hole was opened from shaft number one to * 

,h * N«or for the steel-driver* *2 
! ^ *° ** ,h *” ^ through the hole first, and they fought * 

kf< D R. Gilpin, Hinton. W. V*. was obum** * 

fcegroihmir * remembered in thr Hig Bend com a unity « 1 


4 * 
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„ , i;Lo mad men. John Henry was a mighty powerful «■ 

n vou whtM ' (hcv J5Ushcd my fathcr thr <>ugh the hole they push7*’ 

1 /h after him, and almost tore off one of my iJs ? n P “f h . d me 

'^Superintendent Johnson gave me a suit of clothes because I toTIn !!* 
nC ", Z’t Know , .bin* .bout John Henry driving s.oel i„Tco„f° wdh 
the dram drill, and don t Ih.nk I ever saw one at the tunnel. Hand drills 
„,r used in the tunnel They were using an engine at shaft number one 
m raise the bucket up when we moved to the tunnel, but the, didn't hav 
steam engine or steam drill in the tunnel. 
inV The last time I saw John Henry, who was called Big John Henn¬ 
as when some rocks from a blast fell on him and another .Negro They 
wcrc covered with blankets and carried out of the tunnel. I don’t think 
John Henry was killed in that accident because I didn’t hear of him being 
buried, and the bosses were always careful in looking after the injured 
and dead. They were afraid the Negroes would leave the tunnel. 

I don’t know what happened to John Henry after that accident, though. 
He may have left for a while and then come back again, but I can’t say! 

I always thought John Henry died in the tunnel, but 1 didn’t know anything 

about his death. 1 don’t remember seeing John Henry after the day the 
rocks fell on him. 1 might have found out what happened to him if I had 
tried then, but we were not allowed to go round the camps asking 
questions about such things. Any man who walked around and talked about 
the hard life in the tunnel was allowed to stay there about two days, 
and that’s all. 

Mr. Gilpin remembers that Henry was the “singingest man 1 ever 
saw”, but remembers only a few stanzas of his song: 

Tell the captain, - huh, 1 am gone, - huh, 

Tell the captain, - huh, I am gone, - huh, 

Tell the captain,- huh, I am gone,-huh, 

Big John Henry,-huh, 

Big John henry, - huh, 

Big John Henry,-huh, 

others were built in the same style on these lines: “The captain 
Unt get me” “.‘shoo flv all ’round 


get me”, “Shoo fly up, shoo fly down”, “Shoo fly all ’round 
own , “This old hammer a-singing”, “This old steel a-ringing , 
- * Old sweat a.mllin,r'» ( aiu i «! am getting dry”. Mr. Gilpin says 


that 1,7 *" cat filing”, a..u . a,.. *. . - ----- ■ - . 

J •»> Hcury always sang “I am getting dry” when he wante 
1 W " dnnki *nd that as water boy he was supposed to carry it. 

M u »ed the “huh”, or grunt, to mark the strokes of Ins hammer. 
Be ut k . J,lp,, ‘ that he got his “education” at Big Bend runnel. 
** fnthusiastically on Big Bend times as Confederate lt 
thc Civl1 War Unlike Mr. Miller, he is a hero- 
►»»♦!>, 4,1,1 ^’hii Henry and thc Chesapeake and Ohio : * 

Me .. looked «t . picture of Jack Johnson, th' 

' h| Mui |! ,yh,c '- with full chest and muscled arms, and n 

-.1, !;.. H,« iw„ft| days, just as thc Confederate veteran 

' .it 1800 iii the inarching hngad«► ^ 

M little reminders of hi* connection with th 
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and takes pride in wearing its service pins Big Bend i s 
S his world, and he knows the place well. at 

He knew the two doctors who lived at Big Bend a t 
times while the tunnel was under construction, their fantfH* 

J Ufflc of them afterwards. He remembered accurately a S** ** 

, * number of the foremen and other officials at the S? nsitl SW 
K the engineer who drove the first train through Se>' H 
,aTd h s name was South Mack, who ,s not infrequently 
,n the locality as Seth Mack. He explained how Mack lost huS^ 
bv inserting them into a break somewhere in his little engine 
turning it over and getting caught under it, to check Sf-L?* 
"to keep from being “scalded to death” before he ^ 

The reason Mr. Gilpin offers for Johnson’s bringing his father, 
Big Bend is plausible enough. Water rising in the tunnel Was 
of the difficulties the engineers had in building it. 8 *). He may * 
have dipped liquor for the men when they opened up the tunnel 
shaft one to the east end, but very probably somebody did. The 
water boy was the proper functionary when liquor became a substitute 
for water, and it was used freely on such occasions there. 1 *) The 
Border Watchman leads one to believe that Mr. Qilpj n C0U | d 
have reported a casuality list on this occasion: “We learn that the 
hands on the East approach to Big Bend Tunnel and those driving 
the ‘heading’ east from Shaft 1, having knocked out the rock between 
them, tried to knock out each other. Several parties were severely 
stabbed.” 8S ). 

The song “Shoo Fly” was widely sung on the minstrel stage of 
the early seventies. A Virginia newspaper observed: “Many persons 
who arc not in the habit of frequenting negro minstrel shows have 
expressed a desire to know what are the words of a song to which 
reference is so often made in the newspapers, and the chorus of 
which salutes the ear in every public place. It is a nonsensical 
medley without rhyme or reason ... immensely popular with the 
masses.” 34 ) The Governor of West Virginia was reported as singing 
a part of the song when he “Broke Ground on the C. & O. R- R” 
in that state. 86 ) Moreover, “miners hoarsely singing” and “sweat 
a-rolling” belong to the education of Mr. Gilpin at Big Bend. Such 
echoes, although some of them may not be factual, suggest that he 
is not entirely a man of fiction. 

On my first trip to Hinton, in 1925, I mentioned “John Henry 
to Mr. Gilpin, without pointing out specifically any of its detaj > 
but he seemed not to know the ballad. He remembered, with difficult}, 

account Jf 0r eenbricr Independent, Jan. 28, 187 }» 
accost of the uie ol sump* and pumps to keep the water out of the tun 

•*) John Henry, p. 30 . ^ 

m | It' brier Independent. Feb 1«, f|i$ er, 

f’cb i* 1870 *unton Spectator and 6eneral Adve 

Whcriu* Intelligencer, April 18, 1870. 
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5 . n7as of the steel-driver’s song. On a second visit 

only 3 feW St c later, 1 again introduced the ballad, and charac- 
about tw° ? h e _ a r r fully Mr. Gilpin commented thus: “John Henry was 
tcrirc^ it . r • ^ He would sing about his woman, giving her his 
always s,ng, "p' in g jt in gold, gold at the White House, and giving 
hammer, WW* sitting on his mammy’s knee, watermelon smiling 
it to his w » the capta j n i am gone, and like that.” But he did 
on the v, " e » cinale stanza of the ballad, and seemed not to be 

not reproduce a sing 

able*?- uestion of Henry’s woman had been raised, but no mention 
f the White House, although allusion to it is found in several 
ma( k °. the 5 a iiad. And “gold at the White House” is unique in 
^tradition. He explained: “The White House is where the President 
the r lohn Henry and the other Negroes there in the tunnel used to 
sing about it, and about going there. They used to sing about Fred 
Douglas up there too.” 

He knew Henry’s woman, and several others equally important 
In building the tunnel, and contributed rather full accounts of Lu - - -, 
Liza Ann---, Kate- - , and one called “Liza Dooley”, but thought 
this not her real name. Some of them claimed to be half Indian. 
One had long, straight, black hair, and another red hair. One was 
a fortune-teller and banjo-picker, a woman of unusual vivacity, a 
sort of pagan beauty, who played at dances and on other occasions 
of jolification, not infrequently for slightly mixed crowds. He 
remembered the following stanzas from her singing: 


I’m going down to town, 

I’m going down to town, 

I’m going down to Lynchburg town, 

To carry my baccer down. 

Baccer selling high, 

Selling at a dollar a pound, 

And nobody wants to buy. 


1 pawn my watch, 

And I pawn my chain. 

Oh go ’long Liza, poor gal, 
Poor little Liza Jane. 

Op old Liza, poor gal, 

Op old Liza Jane. 

Op old Liza, poor gal, 

Op old Liza Jane. 




A "d found him again. 

P old Li/a, poor gal, 
Op old Liza jane 
f* ***‘ her lover 
5* °» ‘he tea. 

u!! ,l/ * > puo ’ ‘p* 1 * 



WHAT BECAME OF JOHN HENRY? 

is fimous steel-driver was a real man, a flesh and blood man 
. part in a drilling-contest at B lg Bend, as the 

and actual '> % wou id like to know what became of him. The 

witnesses do not know. Miller and Oilpin seem to think that he died 
Tt the tunnel. John Hedrick is quite certain that he did not, and 
_ fh-it hp “went away somewhere . 

S!1 ' A strong belief in Henry’s death at Big Bend is shown by the 
popular reports presented in the second chapter of this study. The 
ballad mentions his death there. Among the Negroes of the community 
nothing seems more real than his ghost. The ghost’s driving steel in 
the tunnel is highly significant of the manner, as well as the fact, 
of his death, and modern ghosts are supposed to have such values. >) 
Bridge and tunnel ghosts may not always be, if ever, full adoptions, 
or made from the whole cloth. And building Big Bend Tunnel made 
possible the only plausible occasion for starting such a belief, factual 
or fictitious. The character of the tradition seems to favor his actual 
death there, from a drilling-contest, or in some other way. 

The witnesses for Henry are certain of their acquaintance with 
him at the tunnel, and the conclusion that he died immediately after, 
and as a result of, the drilling-contest, that reported by Miller and 
the Hedricks, would seem to dispose of their testimony as lacking 
authority. This does not necessarily follow. 

Among them only Gilpin claims the sort of acquaintance with the 
steel-driver that would make a confusion between him and another 
Negro at Big Bend hardly possible, and Gilpin was late in getting 
*°. J?* e * unne lj probably almost a year after it was begun. If the 
drilling-contest occurred early in the work there, as shown by the 
testimony and Henry died immediately as a result of it, the steel- 
re Pl ace among the tunnel Negroes might have 

_ _ Im very closely, and was almost certainly called John 

monthi before Bic? P °BenH WaS re P orted l° r a tunnel in the state about six 
“full" of ghosts oi l,? S egun - Hempfield Tunnel, near Wheeling, 

*«n in the act of beim/ They were reported as having been 

mout h of the tunnel i? a U [? Cred J as , the men k i ,,€d there were. “At the 
n»me it significant as its rf.r!^ eS !. ered spot known as Berry's Hole. Its 
poor fellows in the rc ^ s J* ovvs *t to be the watery grave of many 

the bWmi,,Ty m a °„ r ,J many of our reader/ L history of 
’." the staffold at Parker'buru "'“’dtrer, who expiated his crimes 

‘*f I" 0 * 1 Plate in t| 1P tumi’el u ' l,™?* 1, rhc sl » u K h, ' r of one of his 

,1 "detrnir t„ t) lr n B w ell known and is supposed fo have 

« . " ‘“"<1 lio thS tunSell ..". 01 ,hc K husl week Other 

* " • * ' 11 g e n ce r' Jufj \% «° bear repetition." 
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U firv He would have been the only John Henrv there known t 
JS2j and Jenkins, and eventually best known to Milter and the 
Sicks, and they might easily have accepted him as the hero of 
[r contest because they had had no particular reason to observe 
the original John Henry at all closely Tragedies at the turne were 
ot matters for open discussion, and this might explain -he failure 
" f oilpin and Jenkins to hear anything said about the contest This 
miirht also explain Gilpin's failure to remember any >tanza of the 
inhn Henry song mentioning the fact of his deal- rt remember 
[ single stanza of the ballad. 

The theory that John Henry died in a second drilling-contest it 
gig Bend seems less probable, and could hardly have happened 
the knowledge of the witnesses for the steel-driver at the tunnel The 
introduction, however, of a second machine before the tunnel was 
completed would have meant a second drilling-contest if Hern w n 
the first without anv serious injury to Mm he was 

there at the time. 

The drilling-contest established at Big Bend by the testimonial 
data probably occurred in the summer or hi of 1870 f ne t 
was done on the tunnel in January of that year, beginning 

few days of the month, and J. V >at he work 

months there before the shafts were in and then returned to I 
and that he heard of the contest between Henrv and the steam drill 
when he went back to Ivtaboe. His departure from the tunnel, 
therefore, was in the summer or early fall, and he heard of the con 
test soon after. The fact that it occurred at the east end of Big 
Bend, according to the testimony, shows that it took place early in 
the work on the tunnel, and that was the first section of the tunnel 
completed. Between the summer or fall of 1870 and the completion of 
the tunnel in June, 1872, was a period of practically two years in 
which a second drilling-contest could have taken place. 

The steam drill was at Lewis Tunnel in January and November, 
th * n April, of 1871, and also very probably in 1870 about 

drillu w as being tried at Big Bend. The probability is that the 

t*- C . aCtCrized as a failure at Lewis Tunnel, but mentioned as 
month 10 USe ^ ere on three occasions covering a period of almost nine 

s ’ Was n °t the same drill but two or more drills of different 

Passer °h Same dr * d operated each time with a different com- 
^rriea’oii/ ex P er ‘ me nt. Such tests, as well, may have been 

men u J . *Jig Bend. The two tunnels were constructed by different 
obitaclfc r t 5^ , ^ er ent contracts, and their character differed in the 
“hard rtd °5 e ™J f or the machine. Big Bend was drilled through 
BttU ., ?!» and Lewis Tunnel through “hard sandstone with 
I Unn *l Wouldf a *l ur e» therefore, of the drill at Lewis 
have mean * its failure at Big Bend; and the second 

** 4t rl th ^ C ’ with the death of the steel-driver as a result, 
^—■— ®*‘ble and may have occurred. 


n 8. p. gw. 
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In an effort to account for the discrepancy between the test- 
and the popular report of Henry's death as a result of the dS° n ny 
contest, the theory that the steel-driver met h.s death in some 
wav at the tunnel and that the report of the event became confuS 
with that of the contest through oral transmission seems m d 
probable. It leads to an inquiry as to the actual conditions unde' 
which the tunnel was built. 

The testimony is highly suggestive but inadequate for a full under 
standing of the tragic circumstances at Big Bend, as becomes i n " 
creasinglv evident as one examines the construction of heavy tunnels 
in Europe and America during the second half of the 19th century 
The startling number of casualties from building Mt. Cenis and the 
Hoosac tunnels 3 ) indicates the incorrectness of such a statement as 
that of John Hedrick that none was killed in Big Bend. Miller’s report 
that bodies of Negroes killed in the tunnel, along with that of a mule, 
were buried in the big fill at the east portal is much less improbable! 
Many of the foremen and other officials on the road had been in the 
Confederate Army. It was not always convenient there to bury the 
dead properly, or to advertise the casualty list as a means of keeping 
up the morale of the forces. That it was necessary to protect the 
morale of the Negroes at Big Bend and that those in charge were 
not always equal to the task can hardly be doubted. A brief account 
of the circumstances there will show that the place was not in the 
least inviting. Miller’s statement that all the Negroes refused to go 
into the tunnel for several days on one occasion seems to be common 
knowledge in the neighborhood. It was the only detail the widow of 
Jeff Davis, previously mentioned, could remember at all distinctly 
about the construction of the tunnel when I visited her in September, 
1925. 4 ) 


Nordhoff states that the laborers on the Chesapeake and Ohio 
Radway were mostly Negroes, ignorant, and “much crowded together” 
in the tunnels. 5 ) The number of such laborers in Big Bend during 
the two years and a half of its construction was probably about 1,000. 
The number for Musconetcong Tunnel was 1,000, 6 ) and that for 
Hoosac, 900. : ) Big Bend is about one-third longer than the former, 
and one-third of the length of the latter. But the labor of Hoosac 
F unnel was “chiefly of the kind termed ‘skilled labor’, the underground 
workers being, for the most part, regularly bred miners (a large 
porportion of them being of the very best Cornish miners).”*) B « 
.niJ was built with ignorant, superstitious Negroes “much crowded 
together ’ tn the tunnel. 


•) t» W 

... ih! wftHVi M 7* ! hr 1 P #rt ( >f laborrrH at Midland Tunnel was noted 

* NrV V If *"«<• H* Hence r, March 8, 1871. 

• I |, r o'., * *' rk, y I rlbunc, Oct 18 and Nov. I, I* 71 - 

, , , 4 • VII (June, I87M. .>41 

Ibid " XCbl4* hr Institute/ XCI (18T1>» W* 
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The following lines, under the title “Big Bend Times” miK1 . u , 

"*£jr„ow , n nd to iS exl , /.: 0n,y ~ ^ 2S?3 

^ Big Bend times now pass before me, 

Tunnel scenes of long ago; 

With the loose rock hanging o’er me, 

More dangerous far than human foe.’ 

Days that knew no time of leisure 
Days from working never free; 

When the hopeful dreamed of pleasure, 

When the tunnel through should be. 

Fancy hears the hammers ringing - - 
Sounds that now my dream annoy - - 
And the miners hoarsely singing 
‘Can’t you drive her home, my boy?’ 

Hears the bosses loudly swearing 
At some idler whom they see, 

Who plainly is not caring 

When the tunnel through should be. 


What though looser roofs beset me, 
Though down deeper shafts I go; 
Yet I never will forget thee, 

Number two, of long ago. 

And when railroad life is ended, 

Oh! what pleasure we could see, 

If we owned the means expended, 
That the tunnel through should be. 


That Big Bend was not altogether a pastoral scene has support 
from the inside of Mt. Cenis. In that tunnel “one was almost 
withered so great was the heat; the smoke from the blasts became 
vj thick that the light of the lamps was visible no farther than a few 
**P»” The writer describes blasting there: “Suddenly an infernal 
0Ot * bunt upon us from the end of the gallery. One would have 
u *d that ten thousand hammers were falling simultaneously on their 
*"**!*■ * ‘harp whistling sound made itself heard above this clamor, 
you to the very marrow.” ,0 ) Clouds of “yellow smoke come 
through the tunnel in such density and volume as to be 
painful ”») The inferno of St. Oothard was hardly more 
the work progressed the temperature rose and the air 
ZJ*. ***' vitiated, until visitors weir iarris permitted to entei 
the sheer danger of being in such an atmosphere, and the 
v 4!;tl '7 died at the rate of ten a month. The scene m the 

——__ Hfhted tunnel grew to resemble an Inferno, men going about 
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naked in the intense heat.” •») In such tangible darkness, heat nci 
and smoke, the “loose rock” overhead would seem to n r ^« 
immediate relief; and nothing “haunts the mine worker moreT k * 
a fall of the strata which he calls the roof.”»») tn *n 

Drinker explains that “no man but a tunnel engineer can apnreci^ 
the difficulties and dangers of tunnel construction - - it is not a questi n 
of calculating certain strains and allowing certain factors of safetv 
but a very vying with the unknown powers of darkness, all the more 
to be feared because one can never know what a day’s advance mav 
bring forth.” 14 ) Of these uncertainties, tunnel-sickness, blasting and 
the roof seem to offer the greatest dangers to life, and Big Bend 
had a full share of all three. 

In the St. Oothard Tunnel, “men died in large numbers of a 
peculiar disease, called tunnel trichinosis .. Three or four months' 
labor in the tunnel brought on the disease.” 16 ) It is not certain mat 
this disease affected any of the Virginia Negroes on the Chesapeake 
and Ohio, but the fact that horses on the job at St. Oothard died at 
the rate of ten a month suggests the great probability of deaths at 
Big Bend from some kind of sickness. The statement that “foul air 
gives much trouble and there is a great deal of sickness among the 
employes” of Big Bend 16 ) is significant, and very much so when 
John Hedrick, one of the tunnel officials, admits that one died there 
from foul air. Twenty-three suits, alleging damages amounting to 
almost five hundred thousand dollars “for death, injury, or sickness” 
of workmen on a tunnel under construction in the county adjoining 
that in which Big Bend lies, are awaiting trial at the present time. 
“Silicosis from dust particles” seems to be the basis for the complaints. 
Six are already dead. 17 ) What are the probabilities for Big Bend? 

Foul air was one of the greatest tunnel problems of the period, 
and nothing very effective was done about it. The practice of pump¬ 
ing fresh air to the drillers was, it seems, first emphasized at Arf- 
berg Tunnel, which was begun in 1880. Stone dust, to which 
“miners’ consumption” was largely attributable, was checked even later 
by the introduction of hollow drills with a small stream of water 
running through them. In Mt. Cenis “one was almost smothered 
so great was the heat”; in St. Gothard the men went “about naked 
in the intense heat”; and in Big Bend the steel-drivers worked with 
their “shirts off”. Blasting and the crude ways of lighting tunnels 
at the time added to their foulness. 

An idea of tire amount of explosives for blasting and of candles 
for lighting used in Big Bend Tunnel may be had from an examination 
of their use in the Hoosac Tunnel. The records show that “during 
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66 , tjrne> about 444,735 lbs. of nitroglycerine and about 

five vcar ! of mica powder [mica impregnated with nitroglycerin] 
00,000 J.,?' in Hoosac, «•) making about 500,000 pounds of pure nitro¬ 
ne used the tunnel in five years. The assumption that half 
dycerin mount of nitroglycerin was used at Big Bend during the 
of this am a ha if it was under construction gives 250,000 pounds 
two y earS ork approximately equal to 500,000 pounds of dualin or 
for th rrti nounds of gunpowder in explosive force, a daily amount 
3,25 « Dounds of nitroglycerin or 4,333 pounds of gunpowder for 
°f 333 pv reC0 rd for 2,720 pounds of candles used in one head- 
. f the Hoosac Tunnel during a period of seven months, from 
M to November 1 of 1865, 19 ) gives a basis for the amounts used 
AP Ihe eight headings of Big Bend during two years and a half, a 
total of more than 87,000 pounds, a daily consumption of more than 

j!5 PJ“j ld n * tr0 g|y Cer i n) dualin, and gunpowder were all three used in 
Rig Bend is quite certain. They were used together on the road for 
blasting in other tunnels. Drinker gives “powder, trinitroglycerine, 
and dualin employed" at Lewis Tunnel and “nitro-glycerine and 
powder employed for blasting” at Stretcher's Neck.* 0 ) There seems 
to be no basis for the relative quantities of these explosives used in 
Big Bend Tunnel. That candles were the main source of light in 
Big Bend is very improbable. Like hand drills, “lard oil and black¬ 
strap" are too well connected with the tunnel to be only incidental 
to its construction. Any concession, however, in quantity or quality 
of materials for lighting added to the darkness or to the general 
foulness of the place, and possibly to both. 

In Big Bend Tunnel the vitiated air, from unusual heat, blasting, 
burning blackstrap, and from other sources, became a serious problem 
for the engineers of that work and delayed the drilling there “con¬ 


siderably”,* 1 ) a situation to say the least very harmful to the laborers 
and may have resulted in heavy casualties. 

Blasting was the second great danger to life in Big Bend Tunnel. 
The employment of explosives, even where the greatest care is 
exercised in handling them, rarely fails to take its toll. The press 
records of the second half of the 19th century for users of blasting 
^gents arc not unlike those of the first quarter of the 20th for aviators, 
unpowder, mica powder, dualin, dynamite--all have their records. 

The most dangerous explosive used in tunnels during the period 
* nitroglycerin, so dangerous in its liquid state that the Nitro- 
Act was passed in 1869, by which “act the use of nitro- 
th? n <L PCr BC Was absolutc, y prohibited, but power was reserved 
n ‘tro w| Crdar y State specially to license any substance having 
'glycerine, in any form, as one of its component parts.” 5 *) As 
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late as 1871 the editors of the Scientific American u 
hammering against the general and indiscriminate use of nitrogi*^ 
in the United States, and added that its “black record will i r nn 
increasing so long as nitro-glycerin is used as a blasting agent < 
Alfred Bernhard Nobel, Swedish manufacturer of explosives \ 
philanthropist, invented dynamite in his factory at Glasgow, Scotlana 
in the late sixties, by way of escape from the unavoidable con 
tingencies upon the indiscriminate use of the liquid material Da 
ticularlv from the results of its poisonous character through actual 
contact' with the substance and from the danger of its “liability to 
percolate through fissures in the rock, and to give rise to subsequent 
accidents when the escaped liquid was struck by a pick, perhaps at a 
considerable distance from the original hole.” 2 *) To avoid these 
objections to the use of nitroglycerin, the substance was supplied in 
a frozen form for the miners at Hoosac Tunnel, by G. M. Mowbray, 
an experienced chemist, who manufactured the explosive at the 
tunnel. 25 ) That such precautions were taken against the dangers of 
nitroglycerin in the hands of Negroes “much crowded together” in 
Big Bend Tunnel and elsewhere on the Chesapeake and Ohio Railroad 
seems to lack support from the records of that work. 

Falls of rock present a third great danger to laborers in building 
tunnels. Falls in the tunnels on the Cincinnati and Southern were 
very heavy, from seven tunnels on the line amounting to 8,763 cubic 
yards. 26 ) Board Tree Tunnel on the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad 
in West Virginia is notable in that respect. “The treacherous character 
of the roof of this tunnel led to many accidents from falls ... cost 
many lives, and maimed many of the men. These casualties seemed 
confined more particularly to the miners and laborers.” 27 ) In this 
connection one of the reasons given for the expensiveness of the 
work on the tunnels of that road in West Virginia was the “difficulty 
of maintaining a supply of suitable skilled labor in the face of the 
perpetual risk of life and limb.” 


That Big Bend was equally dangerous, if not more so, can be 
readily shown. The tunnel was constructed through “hard red shale 
crumbling on exposure”. 28 ) A local newspaper states: “On last 
Saturday morning there was a great slide in the West Portal of the 
Bend Tunnel. The slide is estimated at 8,000 cubic yards.” **) 
The treacherousness of its roof is noted in another report soon after 
trams began to pass through Big Bend. “The cars run slowly through 
the tunnel, as rock is constantly falling from the unfinished portion, 
and a few days ago the timbers fell in with such force as to destroy 
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The failure of the timber arch to hold „„ .l 
" tunnel was the reason for replacing it with a brfe* ™ 


of 'K in the eighties. >') 

W*?'^addition to tunnel-sickness, blasting, and falls of rock m, 
ln , .„ors faced the steel-driver at Big Bend. A l™.i man - v 


jonirers faced the steel-driver at Big Bend A local „ ny 
f'J occasion mentions that “two negro men were founded 
00 fhe woods near that place ... Greenbrier seems to be full of deS 
•JL They are doubtless men who having been paid off L 
F% 0. R- R- ^e murdered by their companions' on Thei/way 
Le, to secure their money. “) The steel-driver might have been 
X in pursuit of his white woman in the neighborhood, by getting 
stabbed in a fight, or possibly in a “drunken brawl” at the tunnel 
Although liquor was supposed to be prohibited by contract around 
the tunnels on the Chesapeake and Ohio, 33 ) its free use at Big Bend 
added to the unfavorable circumstances there for safety. Gilpin says 
that he dipped the liquor for the steel-drivers when they opened the 
tunnel from east end to shaft one, and Jenkins says that Captain 
Johnson gave a barrel of liquor when they knocked through the 
heading from shafts two to three. On the occasion Gilpin mentions 
••several parties were severely stabbed”, 34 ) and one might infer that 
the “parti 65 ” were intoxicated from something. The occasion Jenkins 
mentions gains favor from “Number two” of “Big Bend Times”. 
Jeff Washington says that “every bunch of grass in the neighborhood 
bad a bottle in it”. 35 ) When the “headings between shaft one and 
wo were driven together ... all parties repaired to head quarters 
where a barrel of old Burbon whiskey, was rolled out and a general 
jollification ensued ... Though a few knives and pistols, boney fists 
*nd strong sinewy arms were flourished we have no casualties to 
report.” “) 

Liquor among these ignorant Negroes “much crowded together” in 
Bend enhanced the dangers to life there, and rendered them much 
*kre likely victims of the unexpected explosions in the tunnel and 
threatening rock above their heads. Americans, white and black, 
-nr * tfl6f nselves with abandon in such an environment, and yet 
to re Port” characterizes the press accounts of e 
Jr"* v B ‘K fcnd from first to last. I have failed to find a record 
unglc death inside the tunnel. 


Oncttc, Nov. 2, 1872. j . . . R . iIwa y, 
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***1 the ' *'«■' ,Jrn<1 ”7 hr rock formation is very hard, b 0 f the 

** C h ^• ,hrr . *0 mitt h %o that at the time of the cogjJjVJJ^ve the 
sometime* fifty feet deep, were gjg Bend 
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The press of Virginia and West Virginia, which ano ar . „ 
remained ailent on ca.ualtie. in the tunnel, of the New River 
waa able to give startling numbers of death, from the con.truS?"’ 
of tunnels farther away A local newspaper, published 0n X" 

Chesapeake and Ohio Railroad n Virginia, carried the CMiiaJ! 

list for the Hoo.ac: “a hundred and thirty-six men have been vnuj 
by casualties in the course of construction of the tunnel."» t) A 
newspaper of the state has the following to say of deaths at mV 
Cenis Tunnel: "It has been told that more than 1,000 workmen hav, 
lost their lives up to 1870; but the guides and directors declare that 
not more than fifty or sixty had been killed outright, though a number 
of others had been seriously wounded ... It is not improbable 
that ...at least 1,000 men have lost their lives.”™) The Scientific 
American gives a similar list of deaths for Mt. Cenis: “Many 
lives have necessarily been lost during this great work, but far less 
than one would suppose; probably from 600 to 800 in all, so far as 
we have heard from time to time." 39 ) After making an examination 
of "government statistics", a more recent writer says, "We kill in 
our coal mines more than three times as many per thousand employed 
as are killed in France or Belgium, and nearly three times as many 
as are killed in Great Britain ... in spite of the fact that the coal 
mines of the United States may be more easily worked and with 
less danger than those of any other coal-producing country in the 
world.” 40 ) 

That dangers to life in any European tunnel or coal mine per 
square inch were greater than those in Big Bend would be hard 
to show. That a heavy casualty list belongs to the construction of 
the tunnel seems most certain. It follows that John Henry had about 
an equal break at Big Bend, and might have died there from disease, 
from falls in the heading, or from one of a dozen other dangers, with 
the strong probability that the account of his end from any of these 
cause* would have been confused with that of his drilling-contest in 


common report. If he was actually killed in the tunnel, and if his 
death termed to threaten the morale of his gang, and eventually that 
of others, almost a certain consequence of the event, the management 
m all probability encouraged such a consummation by way of diverting 
th«- attention of the community from the tragic possibilities of the 
pla/r Henry’s death in tins way would more likely have occurred 
•bout thr time the tunnel was completed. The dangers from foul air 
•rnJ blasting me reaped |*or portion. itcl v ns tile work progressed farther 
•nd farther from the shafts, and from the ends of the tunnel 
linger* from Iall% m the heading became greater and greater as the 
, red ihale crumbling on exposure” had tune for disintegration, 
of n,r itrel driver at this time from any of the tunnel dang** 
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0 „<fv the belief of M.lter and Chlpm. two of the important 
sat for his presence at the tunnel, and would not be in confta 
.dual knowledge of etther of the other three «,messes, 
ftfb thc d fa Hednck brothers. His end in the tunnel would satisfy 
i,rflk' flS , an f . ar of his ghost, and the confusion of the event with that 
the ^Luing-contest in common report would satisfy popular belief 
o1**S as a result of the contest 

in h £. * cent report, before the Interstate Commerce Commission ' ) 

i ordinal cost of the Chc.ipeake and Otuo Railroad, with ,ts 
o f tbe . * an d subsidiaries, failed to take into account the waste of 
^ l r in building the road, and may be regarded as an off.ctal 
on 


man thc question of deaths at Big Bend John Hednck. 


vision on u«. ‘i--- - - - «»« "wm, 

k had some responsibility in building the tunnel, is quite certain 
hi nobodv was killed there, and insists that John Henry “went away 
fh ^newhere”. While the construction of Big Bend Tunnel without a 
itv list can be explained only as a miraculous performance, the 
nossibility that Henry left the tunnel at some time subsequent to his 
JriJjng-contest may be considered 

Following his trail from that locality, h. wever. seems hardly 
possible, and actually finding him at best not unlike drawing a 
“perfect' hand” in bridge, an enormous uncertainty for the indfvMMa! 
player. The problem would be sufficiently challenging 
only one John Henry, and he a man of htghh 1 me • c habits Instead, 
the country is full of men named John Henry, actu.d and alleged, and 
tho hive travelled cv< e second chapter 

indicates. 4 *) Many of the laborers on the Chesapeake and Ohio 
Railroad in West Virginia were V irginia Negroes, and possibly the 
steel-driver came from that state. 

F. R. Pyle, contractor of Huntington, West Virginia, reports hit 
aunt, widow of Contractor McIntyre who had a hand in building the 
Chesapeake and Ohio Railway, as “confident that there was such a 
" c S ro at the tunnel, but that his name was John Henry Hardy." 
ne adds: “A man by the name of Banks whose father was a foreman 
al the tunnel says that the negro was born at Winchester, Virginia, 
on the Henry plantation, passed to a man by the name of Hardy 
ch i°h married in the Henry family, and that he was an illegitimate 
1 V v?r sometimes g av e his name as Williamson--not Williams." 
. ^ Williams, Negro of Lynchburg, Virginia, “knew all the con- 
ind K° n ? an 8 s in the South a quarter of a century ago, and back", 
^ has this to say about Henry: 

Hnu S * Cel ‘ drim ’ s name was John Henry Mundy, of Louisa County, 
Thur,,, j ^'eral relatives about there now. His pal was Lewis 
Tt **uL* nd h#d a brother named Bob Thurstv, from near Knoxvilk, 

or ,r om Alabama 

0,1 Hie l * rec * rimc man, and light red color. He died in Kentucky, 

Railroad, or L and N. 


'» *»<i <77 

* ° 11 ■ M e ■ , , t p 12 ff. 



| expected .ome trouble with Henry’s rregular family connection, 
», Winchester, but the “several relatives" in Louisa County , ho ^ 
soniethintt about him. Their complete silence, however, j s 
unlike that of his several relatives in Henry County of the same s, a 
where he is supposed to be John Henry Martin. Henry’s relation ' 
Hnrdv Mundy, and Martin may develop into something eventual 
but at present it seems rather dubious. He is sufficiently diffi cu jj 
without such relationships. 

An example of what one may expect to find on the trail of J 0 h n 
Henry can be shown from investigations in Norfolk, Virginia. Three 
Negroes with the hero’s name were mentioned as being there at some 
time during the construction of Big Bend Tunnel. The Federal Census 
report of 1870 for that city gives the name of a Negro boy John 
Henry, fifteen years old. The local newspaper mentions a John Henry 
on two different occasions. On the former, “John Henry, negro seaman 
on the brig S. P. Brown, charged with mutiny, was turned over to 
his captain.” 49 ) On the latter, “John Henry, negro, was arrested late 
Tuesday evening upon complaint of another negro named Frank 
Allen, who charged him with stealing a boat belonging to him. Henry 
denied the theft, and alleged that he borrowed the boat from another 
man. During the night he attempted to break out of the watch house. 
He tore off one of the planks in the bunk, and with it endeavored to 
force the iron bars across the window, but without success.” 44 ) The 
city directory of Norfolk and Portsmouth for 1900 contains the name 
of one Negro John Henry, and for 1920 two Negroes named John 
Henry. Living in Norfolk-Portsmouth in 1927 were two Negroes by 
the name of John Henry, one from North Carolina and one from 
South Carolina, and a third by the name of Jack Henry, from King 
William County, Virginia. They were all three heads of families, 
and claimed no kinship with each other. 

Mention of nine by the name of John Henry indicates the 
possibility of a much larger number in that locality during the period. 
In the summer of 1927, I got on the trail there of an old Negro 
named John Henry, famed for his prowess in breaking “old iron” for 
the junk houses” on Water Street. 1 soon found that this John 
enr\ was confused with two other old Negroes by the same name 
m t lat immediate section. One of them had distinguished himself as 
a watcrmelon-catchcr in unloading boats at the docks just below Water 


-ru xt . S l/v/aio ill me UUUVS JU3I IMV" 

f/ T m , ! hcr was a rival in breaking old iron on Water Street, 
i < m as ^ ,n » N- Block and Company, and the Eagle Iron Works, 

in.l fo r M l c ..shin at the foot of Roanoke IX^ck, near Water Street- 
f :? ‘ Ton-breaker* wore known by the people they voHwjJ 

H tnrv " d r J'V with, by various names, such as “Old 

M * nr y . “Black Henry”, and “John Henry”, »" d 
1 . . by other nnm*. ' ... . 


names to distinguish one from the other. 
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Charlie Shaw who appeared to be an important man in M T 
Cashin’s junk yard, made a typical report of the two men: 

There were two old men around here who used to break up old iron 
Both of them were real black men. I call one of them Daddy, and it hasn’t 
been so long since he worked for us. His name was Robinson, but I don’t 
know the rest of it. I think he lived over in Berkley. I called him Daddy 
and the other fellow John Henry, but he was bigger than John Henry. He’d 
weigh 270 pounds and John Henry about 200. 

John Henry has been dead 12 or 15 years. He was just naturally a 
better man than anybody I know of. He could do more work, and do it 
easier. 

We used to give him a job breaking up old iron, and he’d go out and 
look it over and sit there and think about it, and then go home sometimes 
and not do a lick of work that day. Next morning early he’d go at it, 
and have it done and be sitting down looking at it as pleased before you’d 
think he'd hardly begun. He’d look and plan, and he didn’t lose any licks. 

I have seen him break iron 12 inches thick. He’d knock big wheels 
and anchors all to pieces. He could break more iron in two hours than 

anybody else in a day. He worked by the job or by the ton, and I never 

knowed him to do any other sort of work. 

He’d always sing about the steel-driver John Henry when he was 
breaking iron. He was called Old Henry, Big Henry, or Black Henry, as 
well as John Henry, and he said he'd been everywhere. 

I don’t know anything about him when he wasn’t around here. He’d 
come around about once a month to see if he could get a job. 

Daddy has left town and gone out in the country to live, and I don’t 

know where he is. John Henry was 45 or 50 when he died. I don't know 

where he died, but somewhere in town here. He died from drinking too 
much liquor. 

Mr. Shaw displayed the hammers or sledges these iron-breakers 
used when they were working for M. T. Cashin. Daddy’s was a 
twenty-pound sledge, with a four-foot handle; and Henry’s a thirty- 
pound sledge, with a three-foot handle. T. M. Cashin displayed a 
seventy-pound sledge, with a three-foot handle, which he claims John 
Henry used to break old iron for him; but T. M. Cashin, like several 
others on Water Street, did not distinguish between the two old 
Negroes in his references to John Henry. 

While the Negro Mr. Shaw characterizes as John Henry is not 
‘‘together unlike the steel-driver of Big Bend fame, his age and his 
'ingmg of the “steel-driver John Henry” seem to bar his identification 
JV*** original John Henry. When Mr. Shaw made his report, in 

' >,r was quite certain that the iron-breaker was not more than 
’ i - it the time <>t his death. 

, , u " t^d of the steel-driver leads to another example at first 
i^ rta,Cf promise, hut ultimately of greater disappointment. In 
J s Barker“) “investigated pretty thoroughly among 
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the older employees of the Chesapeake and Ohio” who were *u 
living in St. Albans, West Virginia, “to ascertain the reality of * , th 5 n 
Henry”. Mr. Barker writes: Joh » 


There is a Jeff Washington here now who is quite a person^ 
connection with early employees of the C. and O. Ry. Jeff left his horn" 
near Charlottesville at the age of 18 years and, together with John Henrv 
who was a few years his senior, employed themselves to a C. and O. con 
tractor, a Mr. Johnson, who was clearing away the timber from the proposed 
right-of-way at White Sulphur Springs, W. Va. 

This was about 1868, and Jeff continued without break or blemish i„ 
the employ of the C. and O. for 50 years. He is now on the retired list 
of the C. and O. at a comfortable salary .. 

Jeff said that John Henry lived at the little town of Keswick just east 
of Charlottesville and has a sister who now lives in Charlottesville. He also 
says that there was a John Hardy who worked with them in the Big Bend 
tunnel. John Hardy died while they worked at the Big Bend, and John 
Henry died while they worked at the Lewis Tunnel. 

In my conversation with Capt. Mallory, who also worked for the C. & 
O. then and until he reached his retiring age, said that while he could not 
positively identify John Henry as having worked at this particular place and 
time, he recalled having heard his men, who worked under him, sing that 
song, ‘You killed John Henry, but you won't kill me.’ 

The Captain also recalled that it was here at these places where the 
Burley Diamond Drill was first used and with steam power. 

The story as related to me by Frank Crosby was that this man John 
Henry and his helper had become expert with the hammer and drill, and 
they challenged the steam driller for a contest hole, in which John Henry 
and his helper won out, but John Henry lost his life. John Henry was six 
feet tall, yellow, and powerful physically. 

Some time ago the Charleston Daily Mail, in one of its Sunday issues, 
in an article on the early history of W. Va. denied that there really was 
a John Henry who had worked for the C & O at the Big Bend tunnel. 

Jeff Washington and Frank Cosby, both of whom worked for the 
C 4 O in the Big Bend at the time of its construction, say that there was 
a John Henry. 


About two months after getting this report, 1 visited Jeff 
„ as h*ngton at his home, a very old man whose mind seemed to 
and Occasionally he was seemingly reticent about Big 

n affairs, but for the most part talked rather freely, and at times 
ra her inconsistently. He remembered the tunnel as a good place to 
.avr money because there was nothing in the neighborhood to spend 
all Ut a,er * tatcd that the younger men, including himself, wasted 
Ml the money they got there, and added that “every bunch of gr* 85 
•n the neighborhood had a bottle in it.” 

near *t!* H, °' y °* ,ns K oin 8 with John Henry from KeswlA 

” v . '"V. Vl,,[inu ’ <° <>" 'he Chesapeake and Ohio 

" ul “nd Henry first worked ••bnsh.nK 
the road near White Sulphur Springs, then in Lewis Tunnel " c,r 
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_ and eventually went farther west to wort n 

kC pt a P iece of r,bbon tied on the handle of ir Bl u B * Tld » that 
nob^dv could get it off. He described Henrv a ^ S hammer ’ 
average’ height, and weight about 160 pounds h " 55 ** 

°f 3 * se e a steam drill on the road, and that h» i* e Said that bc 
ifnrv’s drilling-contest. He was certain that he knew^otfc" 01 ^ ° f 
? th of the steel-driver at Big Bend, and that he £ thlng of th « 
ienfv or heard anything from him since they were to^rthe" 01 ^ 
e npl He remembered hearing at Big Bend'about ln thc 

»"" D t ed that Henry had been killed there and his bodv ** W * S 
rfffill. He seemed very anxious to be reporied a s n ot Ke'r ^ 
siory of Henry’s burial. Yet he explamed that a “great mT 8 
^ ere killed in the tunnel and buried anywhere around thS?” * 
jeff Washington made no re erence to John Hardy in giving this 
account of John Henry. Then I inqu.red of his acquaintance with 
Hardy at Big Bend. He answered that he had never seen Hardy on 
the road or elsewhere, but that he had heard of him. Later however 
he used the name Hardy two or three times for that of Henry in 
speaking of the steel-driver, seemingly a dear case of confusing the 
two names after Hardy had been mentioned. He recalled having heard 
of the article which Mr. Barker read in the Charleston Daily Mail 
and which on the authority of hearsay had substituted the name John 
Hardy for that of John Henry as the famous steel-driver at Big Bend 
Tunnel. In all probability the name Hardy was brought into the 
conversation Mr. Barker had with Jeff Washington soon after the 
article appeared, resulting in the incorrect report the former made 
from the latter of Henry’s and Hardy’s death. 

While John Henry seems not to have a sister living in Charlottes¬ 
ville, Jeff Washington’s account of Henry’s connections there offers 
something definite for further inquiries. There are three Negro families 
by the name of Henry in the section, with five members named John 
Henry: one family with three now living who are descendants of 
Adam Henry, a slave of Garrett White, of North Garden, ten miles 
from Charlottesville; another family with two, father and son, who 
wtre slaves of Professor John Staige Davis, of the University of 
v «nfinia. The first three were not old enough to help build the 
Chesapeake and Ohio across West Virginia. The other two were 
'Hy-fivc and thirty-one respectively when the road was begun in 1870. 
Charles James, 4 *) of Keswick, who talked volumes about slavery 
Civil War times, says: 

and John Henry were friends in tunnels and other work, 
w w ,1,OVf last in the Catskill Mountains to bring water into 

I £ ^ 

and uncle who lived at Whitehall, Now York State, and 
ft* right whrtr thc wain tunnel was made, ami she 

* ** ,rr » ,M| »» her h.»us, I in, I, lived m Whitehall. and was 
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Uncle was named John Henry after his father who was John 
His mother was named Judy Henry. She had one son named Charles i* 
a nd he was my father, and then she married John Henry and had 
John Henry. Uncle John Henry was bound to Professor Davis il 
University of Virginia, and his mother was too. 

Uncle worked on the C and O Railroad, and 1 did too, when they 
building it. a long time before he went to Whitehall. He was «£! 
Bend Tunnel, but he won’t the great steel-driver there. That John Hen'* 
got killed. I didn’t see him when I was there, but Dick Morris and N 0 Ih 
Rcasby did. They said that John Henry was a great steel-driver a t Bit 
Bend, and talked about him as long as they lived. They both died about ten 
years ago here near Keswick. 

Although Mr. James was certain that his Uncle John Henry was 
not the great steel-driver at Big Bend, the statement that he worked 
on the Chesapeake and Ohio in West Virginia made an investigation 
at Whitehall necessary, and a letter to Mr. H. E. Sullivan, of the 
Historical Society of Whitehall, brought the following answer: 

This day I interviewed the daughters of John L. Henry and found as 
follows: 

The head of the family never came to Whitehall, but his wife Judy 
visited here about 1870 for six weeks. Judy was married twice. By first 
husband she had a son Charles James and three daughters. By the second 
she had John Lewis Henry and William, who lived at Charlottesville, Va... 

John L. Henry, son of John and Judy, was born in east room of U. 
Va. Aug. 15, 1830 and. d. at Whitehall June 24, 1911. He learned the 
blacksmith trade and is said to have worked in a Confederate arsenal. 
Later he became the body servant of Lieut. Wm. Boyd of this town who 
brought him to Whitehall on his return in 1865. He worked at his trade 
here from 1867 until his death and was considered the best in town. 
I knew him well. He always shod our horses and did any other work 
in his line which we had. He was, with his family, a member of the 
Methodist Church and was a good man in every way and was highly 
respected. 

May 18, 1867 he married Emma Baltimore, daughter of George and 
Jenett Jackson Baltimore, and they had the following children: 

Marietta B. b. May 17, 1868 
Julia b. Nov. 26, 1870 d. June 10, 1S80 

Gcorgiana b. Aug. 18, 1874 d. January 7, 18W 

Isabella V. b. Nov. 24, 1878 

Robert Lewis b. Sept 17, 1880 d. March 30, 1882 

Marietta (Matey) and Isabella (Belle) live in the family homestead, purchased 
1867 Both are cripples ... 

There Is no large water system so far north ... 

Mr James says that his uncle was at Big Bend before going to 
, * Y " rk * but Mr Sullivan takes him out of the South five vears 
^H'-rr the tunnel was begun Developments from trying to clear “P 
, "'tifu*M»n bv writing letters resulted in a trip to Whitehall 
tin spring I 1910 and a second to Keswick in the summer following 
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,, seemed important to determine whether this i l 

ictually in lhc Sou ' h , dunn 8 the construction i hn He "rv 

' ' |„ Whitehall I failed to find anything of ,°h tunnel, 
show that he returned to Virginia after leaving in S"*?? «* to 
letters had been destroyed, and no newspaper files W The f am>ly 
o exist. His two daughters, Matey and Belie w e “e t'r Period 
did not return after his trip north with Boyd and f£^ taw that he 
those around sixty or seventy years of age ’agreed he,r + Il eighbors - 
degrees of sureness, that he could not have been at fifoi S \ 1*^ 
However, Joseph Chapelle and George Brown older ^ TUnnd ' 
Whitehall, claimed that they knew him well, and thought ° f 
probable that he returned to the South to work on th^Che* q T 
and Ohio Railway, at least during winter --- about half of the y^ar a t 
Whitehall in the seventies,*?) ---in his greater effort to nav for th. 
home he had recently bought. Mr. Chapelle worked around' 1870 for 
the National Transportation Line, on the canal through Whitehall 
He said that Henry shod mules for the same company at the time 
and that activities were suspended there during winter.' He said that 
Henry's shop was often closed in winter around 1870, but failed to 
remember how long it stayed closed. He was not certain that it was 
always open in the summer, and knew that the company's mules were 
shod at other shops as well as at Henry's. 

Nobody in Whitehall seemed to know a great deal about Henry, 
not even his two daughters. They knew that he had received hard 
treatment from being bound out as a slave, but they knew nothing 
of the circumstances. They knew that he had some trouble with his 
back, and that their mother “rubbed it". A large number of men 
there, who as boys had “brushed flies" for Henry while he was 
shoeing horses, remembered that he had trouble with his back. Some 
of them thought that marks on his shoulders and back were callouses 
from wearing a yoke to pull a plow or to carry water when he wa* 
hound out, and others were quite sure that the marks were only 
Prominent muscles. They had seen Henry working in the shop with 
sh, rt open and his sleeves up, and ali agreed that he was a ve _^ 
man That he had lifted a mule on his shoulder on 
2** J matter of common report. Mr. 

* Th 'Py while Henry was very reticent about his early l ‘£J“ “ 
particularly intimate affairs, that he talked some* a rerVre 
^ °*d “rounder*" with whom he associated a S rea ^ from 
» member of the church. But these mo men are 

* r Vj 1 vl' yene** on the part of Henry to old -good 

* *P%et Mr Sullivan\ earlier statement ttMJ* of 

r l %rTt but this report was based on . H<fl nr as a 

•„ 4 j ’ * V -'whJ* m U h.tehall. of wane. hl ca*ds 

*** * any 


period of h»» career He was 


repo4— 

known 


*• Jaa^ br worked ***'*£*£ 

lie «Mtef urn h* uu«(P 1 


j( tWH 
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,„ H i r j nk occasionally, but never seen gambling or drunk; and „ 
occasion to forget his domestic obligations but not in any way th " 
would characterize him as lackmg real manliness. H.s associates w <.” 
largely white people, and they held him in high esteem from t£ 
me of his arrival in Whitehall. He was “never ugly or boisterous” 
and after joining the church he always spoke of the devil as 
Satan” He had “good manners”, although he never learned to write 
and his letters were always written by some member of his family 

Henry was in the habit of singing as he worked in the shop such 
songs as “Old Black Joe” and “Shoo Fly”. He often chanted “tunes” 
to his hammer and anvil, and was greatly attached to them. 

His younger daughter remembered that he spoke of working on 
the railroad at some time, but knew nothing definite about the matter, 
but they both insisted that he did not work on any road in the South 
after going to Whitehall in 1865. The older was less than two years 
of age when Big Bend Tunnel was begun, and the younger was bom 
six years after its completion. The former can not be considered an 
authority on the activities of her father while she was only two or 
three years old, and hardly better than the latter who can report 
only hearsay for the early seventies. Their lack of definite knowledge, 
even from hearsay reports in the family, of their father during the 
seventies and eighties, as well as his earlier life, no doubt because 
of his reticence about such matters, makes possible his consideration 
as the original John Henry. Several definite connections seem to 
exist between the two. 

Of his four daughters, the second was named Julia, born about 
eight months after W. R. Johnson got the contract for the construction 
of Big Bend Tunnel, and the third was named Georgiana, born about 
two years after the tunnel was built. In about half of the texts of 
the ballad, “Julia Ann” appears as the steel-driver’s wife, woman, or 
baby. The “white house”, from which the steel-driver is taken to the 
tunnel to drive and to which after the contest he is taken injured or 
dead may be a variation of Whitehall, the home of John L. Henry 
at the time. Moreover, his singing “Shoo Fly” and other tunes as 
he worked in his shop, his attachment to his hammer and anvil, his 
i t n ’ annersM » association with white people, superior strength, 
1 ‘ty to wr ' te , * * ah are in keeping with the direct and popular 
SE™ for the original John Henry, who sang “Shoo Fly” at Big 
wntf ^.‘th white people, and got the Gilpin family to 

conL.n C ^ h,m v tC his famil * in North Carolina, possibly a 
V NeW 1 York He required “good manners” for his 
of the sort rrLJ\ n ? C Vu* 8 Qi, P in represents him, and something 
to the brlirf in tu m * U 1cnr - v tradition, almost certainly contributed 
loo vood f. r 1 anvil? 1 ™* s , tccl - driv er as a good man, not infrequently 
-nnmi i o ; y,h K nK °L r scquencc - Doubtlessly such apparent 
Wife of Bath C 8U ^ ,c,cn t for the identification of Chaucers 

one «!|<j“ v!^oh. V V U ,n ,87 °* John L. Henry was thirty* 

* 8 * around 170 pounds, height about five feet eight 
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inches, and almost black. At his homo I was able to get a n w 
ma dc about 1870, of him in his “Sunday clothes" S a n,i photo 8 ra P h > 
Of « to Mr Gilpin and the Hedrick Uhe' to theiS'** • 
of him as the steel-driver. After careful examination thev^. a 
that •' was not altogether unlike the Negro they knew at the mnnet 
1™« only hts face and hands were exposed in the photograph and 
they remembered him most distinctly as a man of energy a man nf 
action, with full chest and muscled arms and shoulders Besides hi 
not quite tall enough for Mr. Gilpin and George Hedrick and 
slightly too stout for John Hedrick. The writer then sought the 
opinion of Jeff Washington, who gave it with little more than a 
glance at the photograph. The feet seemed to amuse him and yet 
they are very good Negro feet, as good or better than Jeff’s own 
Nevertheless, he was certain that they were not the feet of the John 
Henry he knew on the Chesapeake and Ohio. 

the identification, therefore, of John L. Henry as the steel-driver 
would no longer seem possible, although his trail promised a great 
deal. The wise thing, perhaps, for the investigator was to accept from 
the first the report of Charles James, that his uncle was not the man; 
but the existence of the criminal element in the Henry tradition led 
to the suspicion that the whole story had not been told. The failure 
of Mr. James to remember a proper amount of detail about the 
career of his uncle, along with his history in full of the Civil War, 
added weight in that direction. But this trail, like that followed earlier 
at Norfolk, leads only to disappointment; and the testimony of Charles 
James for the steel-driver may be placed among the popular reports 
of the second chapter of this study, and, after a necessary explanation, 
that of Jeff Washington may be placed among the direct testimony of 
tbe third chapter. 

^ v »t a little chagrined at the failure of Jeff Washington to consider 
? h< photograph in a more serious manner, I took pains to remind 
that John L. Henry seemed to be the only member of the Henry 
around Keswick, or in the larger Charlottesville district, 
could qualify as the steel-driver, and that he did not have a sister 
thtTe f « elsewhere. Jeff continued his good-natured attitude, and 
Pe * d j|> 'h.ftrd ground in two important particulars. Instead of repeat- 
h:l report of first coming in contact with John Henry ai 

******* * drpol on the Chesapeake and Ohio Railroad about ten mites 

„ "1 Charlottesville, lie stated that he first knew the steel-dr 

' on ,hc ,mc r,ml about tcn milcS WCS * Aiiriottesville 

. rapl 4 mrd that Henry's sister lived, not in C * 

the ruige of the mountains above Hinton, (hc 
Ibc Inal Shift may have no po.it>« 

-a. '* highly significant, in that Jefl placed the accon jjng 
»\I a-r. t*.whr r ,- the itrel-drivcr’s white woman II • this 


_„ * V,,M . *«*‘i * iilpm At the time the tunnel * 

V*,. .»*** " M * Nrgi■, .<immunity, and in all I’ 11 1 ,, r one 

•4^"“" jml while !,»uwn«nt. 


Jett told more than he meant to. 




therefore, at my failure to find Henry's sister in Ch a i - 
obvious. °^ e svin e s 

The trails of John Henry have brought unsatkf 
and the question of what became of him is still not ^ * 
leaving the Big Bend neighborhood was certainly not f en ^ 
a brass band, and it is very doubtful that he left t the ^ 

about an equal chance to go or stay. The fear of h’ He 

tunnel and the wide popular belief in his death there* in 

at best was only a gambling possibility, may be mr»,JiJ!r epe es 

some value to the ballad record of the event. Fortunafeiv / S len 

of the career of John Henry is not necessary f or an fUl1 acc 

question of his existence and the reality of'his drilling’-coTten 









THE JOHN HENRY HAMMER SONG 

A 


Mrs. Sidney Wilson, Minnehaha Springs, W. v 
Wilson obtained this version from her brother, a man well’ acquainted 
construction camps in the South. 


Mr». 

with 


This old hammer, - - huh, 
Killed John Henry,--huh; 
This old hammer, - - huh, 
Killed John Henry,--huh; 
This old hammer, - - huh, 
Killed John Henry,--huh; 
Killed him dead, - - huh. 


Ain't no hammer, - - huh, 

In these mountains, - - huh; 
Ain’t no hammer, - - huh, 

In these mountains,--huh; 
Ain’t no hammer, - - huh, 

In these mountains,--huh; 
Rings like mine, - - huh. 


Take this hammer,--huh, 

And give it to the walker,--huh; 
Take this hammer, - - huh, 

And give it to the walker, -- huh; 
Take this hammer,--huh, 

And give it to the walker, -- huh; 
For I’m goin’ home, - - huh. 

I told Hattie, - - huh, 

To whip-a those children,--huh; 
1 told Hattie, - - huh, 

To whip-a those children, -- huh; 
I told Hattie, - - huh, 

To whip -a those children, -- huh; 
Make 'em mind, - - huh. 

'Cautr the penitentiary, - * huh, 

U full o' people, •• huh; 

'Cauae the penitentiary, • - huh, 

U full o’ people, •• huh; 

*(-au»r the penitentiary, •- huh, 
la full o' people, • • huh, 

Wuo*t raUed right,- huh 
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I told Hattie,--huh, 

To make her dress a little longer - 
1 told Hattie,--huh, ’ “ Uh: 

To make her dress a little longer --h„h. 
I told Hattie,--huh, ’ n ’ 

To make her dress a little longer, -- huh- 
A - showin’ of her laig, - - huh. 


B 

Newton Redwine. Mr. Redwine says: “John Henry 
song to sing as he worked, but it seems that the following w 
iust before his death." The Beattyville Enterpris 
Ky, Feb. 1, 1929. 

1 have hammered 
Four long years 
With this old hammer 

I have hammered 
On the W & A 
I have hammered 
On the old M & C 
1 have worked 
On the C & S 

The hammer am a ringin’ 

And the steel am a 6ingin’ 

I'll put the hole 
On down boys 
Put the hole on down 

This old hammer 
Killed John Scott 
It will never kill me 

Hammer am a ringin’ 

Steel am a singin’ 

I'll put the hole 
On down boys 
I'll put the hole 
On down • hut • hut - hut 

Hut - hut • hut 

1'li put the hole on down 

I'll put the hole on down 

Thii old hammer 
Has killed John Scott 
It will never kill me 
hut • hut • hut 

I’ll put the hole on down, boy* 

I'll put the hole on down 


had no regular 
r as his favorite 
e, Beattyville, 



